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Books from 


the Rocky 


Americana 


OLD MAN RIVER 


By ROBERT A. HEREFORD The romance of 
the -— orer and the Missouri caught in the life 
story of a dashing river captain, Louis Rosché. 
Among hundreds of good stories are those of the 
notorious Madame Moustache, the battle of the two 
roustabouts using their craniums as battering rams, 
the famous boat race in which part of the cargo was 
sacrificed to the boiler fires, told as Rosché himself 
used to tell them. [Illustrations by D. Bishop and 
L. Conrey. Nov. 10. $3.50 


JOHN BIDWELL 


Prince of California Pioneers 
By ROCKWELL D. HUNT john Bidwell went 


to California eight years before the gold rush, but 
he knew its fever. A leader in state affairs, he strove 
for good roads, made the first survey of county lines, 
served as an officer in the militia, and was a member 
of the legislature. The author, Dean of the Graduate 
School of the University of Southern sce is 
well known in his field. Illus. Dec. 1. $3.5 


SWEDE HOMESTEAD 
By NANCY MAE ANDERSON Louis and 


Albin Anderson, homesteaders, are lovable characters. 
Their ruggedness and simplicity made it possible for 
them to wrest a living from the wilderness. Since 
they are the forebears of the author, she writes 
knowingly and sympathetically about their difficulties 
and gives an invaluable gervant of the pioneer way 
of life. Illus. Ready. $2. 


A HISTORY OF 
SOUTHEASTERN IDAHO 


By M. D. BEAL A popular history of the growth 
of a great = and industrial empire. Illus. 
Oct. 24. $3. 








Juveniles 
RUFI’ 


By A. Byron Leonard 


Life story of a little squirrel too 
curious for his own good. So factual 
it might well be included in a volume 
of natural history. [Illustrated by 
Walter Yost. Sept. 15. $2.50 


JOSIE AND JOE 
CARRY ON 


By Ruth Gipson Plowhead 
Author of the 
Lucretia Ann Series 


The story of the fun and adventures 

Josie and Joe had as responsible citi- 

zens in their home community. Illus- 

= by Johanna Lund. Oct. 1. 
-50 


TENDERFOOT 
AT BAR X 
By Myrtle Mosher Perdew 


A grand, exciting Western story for 
girls. The background, illustrated 
with actual photographs, is life on 
a sheep ranch. Nov. 5 .00 












































TURN OFF THE | 
SUNSHINE 
By Timothy G. Turner 


A story of the Los Angeles nobody 
knows. Under the glitter and bright 
lights is a southwestern city where 
the Mexican, Spanish, and oriental 
traditions still abound, and a poly- 
glot people walk the streets. Nov. 16. 
$2.50 


REALIZATION 
By Phillips Kloss 


A new book of verse by one of the 
leading poets of the Pacific Coast. 
Nov. 2. $2.00 


NOW READY 
Completely revised edition of 


PLANETS, STARS, AND ATOMS 


By GEORGE E. FROST 
295 pages, illus. $3.00 





THE CAXTON PRINTERS Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho 
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TMC Td 


By the author of the Newbery Prize Winner 


TOM WHIPPLE 





(10-14) 


DAVID GLASGOW 
FARRAGUT 
By William Oliver Stevens 
A timely story of America’s first admiral from his 


boyhood to his stirring exploits in the Civil War. 
Many pictures. (Boys 10-14) $2.50 


LITTLE BOY LOST 
IN BRAZIL 
By Kurt Wiese 


Carlito’s adventures in a forest in Brazil 
among the toucans, anteaters, parrots 
and monkeys. Pictures in gay colors. 
(4-6) 





SYCAMORE 
SILVER 
By Nancy Byrd Turner 
An exciting summer on a Virginia plantation fifty years 


ago with a dash of mystery to the story and a fine 
background of Virginia life. (Girls 8-12) $2.00 


SANDRA KENDALL 


OF THE 4-H 
By Ella Williams Porter 


The career of a Young Home Demonstration Agent in supervising 
2. 


women’s projects and 4-H girl’s activities. 





By WALTER D. EDMONDS 


A characteristically Yankee tale of a young boy who decided 
see something of the world—and did so. By the author of “T! 
Matchlock Gun,” winner of the Newbery Medal for the moj 
distinguished contribution to American literature for childr 
published in 1941. Many beautiful pictures by Paul Lant 


$2.( 


MARTHA 
WASHINGTON 


By Alice Curtis Desmond 


A charming biography of America’s first “First Lad 
particularly about her younger days and the part sl 


played in the American Revolution. (Older girls) $2.5 


ALL ABOARD 
THE WHALE! 


By Richard W. Hatch 


A hectic summer is spent by the young “crew” of t 
old tug, The Whale, and a good time is had by y« 
and old alike. (8-12) $2. 


SALVAGE 
By Felix Riesenberg, Jr. , 


A thrilling modern story of Amer- 
ican seamen against enemy pur- 


suit. (Older boys) $2.00 . 
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When the Typhoon Blows 

By Elizabeth Foreman Lewis. Illus. by Kurt Wiese 
A vivid story of China in the grip of the Jap invasion by a 
Newbery Medal winner. How the blow came out of the sea, 
suddenly, to the peaceful fishing village of Thirty-nine and 
Old Head and swept on until it forced a united China into 
being, is told graphically and simply. The story has a terrible 
clarity in the face of present crises, but it has a restraint and 
an inspired Iness that are typically Chinese. Mrs. 
Lewis has lived in Chungking for many years and writes from 
an intimate knowledge of Chinese people............ $2.00 
*Teen age; publication date, October 15. 


Mr. Bumps and His Monkey 
By Walter dela Mare. Illus. by Dorothy P. Lathrop 
This is the tale of “the world’s most wonderful monkey,” 
Jasper, and his adventures with a Portsmouth sailorman 
named Mr. Bumps. Told in the inimitable de la Mare 
manner all children love...............0.eeeeee00- $2.00 
Ages, 6-10; publication date, September 15. 


The Perilous Island 


A Story of Mystery in the Aleutians 

By Frederic A. Kummer. Illus. by Kreigh Collins 
Every ‘teen age reader is going to make straight for this 
story of a boy who went to Alaska to hunt a gold mine and 
ended up by playing hide-and-seek with the Japs in the 
cloud-ridden Aleutians. A story right out of the evening 
headlines! "Teen age; publication date, November /. $2.00 


Jungle Haven 

By Albert L. Stillman. Illus. by Henry C. Pitz 

One of the most unusual juveniles we have seen for some time 
is this story of two young Balkan princes and their tutor 
himself an interesting character—who flee from a fascist 
dictator to refuge in the jungles of the Amazon. Full of all 
sorts of interesting scientific data. "Teen age; now ready. $2.00 


Gabriel and the Angels 

By Theresa Townsend 

A moving story and an interesting analysis of ‘teen age psy- 
A mischievous minister's son with a face like an 

angel's, but a normal boy’s inclination for fun and trouble. 

"Teen age; now ready. $2.00 


Story Parade, Rainbow Book 
Seventh annual collection of short stories and serials from 
STORY PARADE. Outstanding authors and —s 


are included in its 368 pages.................5-. 
Ages, 9-12; publication date, October 15. 





THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. - 
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Children's Rookshelf - six to sixteen [ 


Trailer Trio 
By Emma Atkins Jacobs. Illus. by Pelagie Doane 


We'd like to make a bet that this will be one of THE juveniles 
for 1942. It’s got a charming slant on things and the adven- 
tures of Anne, Roger, and Maleta as they leave a dusty South 
Dakota farm to find adventure in the far West are both amus- 
ing and interesting. An inspirational story for young folk 
ready for careers, this junior Grapes of Wrath, as it was named 
by one editor, is a modern odyssey that is packed with 
surprises $2.00 
"Teen age; publication date, October 1. 


Gunsmith’s Boy 

By Herbert Best. Illus. by Erick Berry 

1816—when each household and village became a beleagured 
garrison, provides the setting for this tale of Seth Ellis, four- 
teen years old and apprenticed to the finest gunsmith in 
America. Famine and privation heroically endured by one 
community in northern New York make the basis for an 
exciting story 
"Teen age; publication date, October 1. 


Who Goes to the Wood 


By Fay Inchfawn. Illus. by Diana Thorne 

One of the most delightful fantasies ever written, its main 
characters a duck who writes poetry and a mouse who keeps 
house! It is light, airy, whimsical, and unusual. The author, 
who has lived all her life within sight of the Welsh mountains 
—in Somerset, England—has endowed it with her own sen- 
sitiveness to familiar things. a 
Ages, 9-12; publication date, October 1. 


Mr. Tootwhistle’s Invention 


Written and illus. by Peter Wells 


This humorous picture book telling how Mr. Tootwhistle, the 
owner of the first railroad, solved the problem of keeping the 
cows off the track is already popular—with kids and parents! 
Ages, 6-10; neve ready. $1.00 


Spike of Swift River 
By Jack O’Brien. Illus. by Kurt Wiese 


Outlaw dog and outcast man form a lasting friendship in the 
northwoods logging country. anare ns and Jomaeen it is 
the sort of tale all boys love. . . .$2.00 
Ages, 9-12; publication date, bdeilic b. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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By affection for new words—especially those 
that lean heavily on suffixes and elongations 
—wanes rapidly. the war's mew crop many 
will probably never survive the peace. A. P. Her- 
bert, author, lawyer and M.P., would like to see 
death to a lot of these newcomers right now. He 
denounces “internee’” and “evacuee;’”” and when 
he comes to “dehydrate” he refuses to stay this 
side of violence: he calls it a “pompous, ludi- 
crous, unwanted mongrel,” and modestly suggests 
“dry.” “Sir,” he adds bitterly, “it has been aquat- 
ing hard and I am now going to dehydrate my 


Another recent British dissenter is Julian Hux- 
ley, who has resigned as secretary of the Zoologi- 
cal Society of London because “there no longer 
exists,” he says, “that measure of mutual confi- 
dence and general agreement between myself and 
the council which would warrant my continuing 
to hold the post.” J J J And Bertrand Rus- 
sell, who as re president of the India League 
in England and a supporter for many years of the 
movement for Indian self-government,” states his 
opposition to Gandhi's present policy. Mr. Russell 
favors the immediate granting of such civil in- 
dependence as is compatible with the military 
necessities of India the other threatened na- 
tions. But he believes that Ghandi’s movement is 
“calculated to hinder the victory of the United 
Nations and to assist Japanese conquest not only 
of India but also of China.” 

Two Americans, however, who might take issue 
with Mr. Russell's view are Louis Fischer, who 
returned recently from India where he had spent 
a week as Ghandi’s guest, and Pearl Buck. Mr. 
Fischer charged that the British have launched 
here in America a “whispering campaign” against 
Ghandi. He is, said Mr. Fischer, convinced, as 
are the Indian people, that the Allies cannot hope 
to hold India against the Japanese unless they win 
the support of the Indian people. And the only 
way to do that, Ghandi repeated, is to grant them 
their independence. % J JS Pearl Buck, im- 
mediately after the announcement of Ghandi's 
arrest, declared that it is not too late “for medi- 
ation by China, Russia, and the United States. 
Both England and India say they are agreed on 
freedom. The disagreement apparently is on tim- 
ing and administration during the war... .” 

Frederick L. Schuman predicts that unless Presi- 
dent Roosevelt acts before the first of October to 
settle the Indian crisis, India will be occupied by 
Japan within six months. This loss, he contended, 
would doom China to ae are force Russia 
behind the Urals, regardless of a second front, and 
y oa all of Europe, Asia, and Africa to the 

xis. 


Into Uniform 


Private Ralph M. Ingersoll, PM’s editor who 
ended a dispute with his draft board by enlisting 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 


By B. Alsterlund 


in the Army was impressed by the speed with 
which he went through routine at Camp Upton. 
“I did in ey Sa hours today,” he said, 
“what it took me four days to do in the last war.” 
He believed there had been a real improvement 
“all along the assembly line.” J J Herbert 
Agar, already on leave of absence from his posi- 
tion as editor of the Louisville Courier-Journal, 
has now been voted a leave of absence by Freedom 
House, of which he is president. He has been 
ordered to report for duty as a lieutenant com- 
mander in the Navy. 


Assorted Manias 


A few weeks ago a letter written by Anthony 
Trollope at Waltham Cross on March 24, 1852, 
and addressed to Miss Dorothea Sankey, came up 
for auction at Sotheby's in London. In the note 
Trollope says that his affectionate and most ex- 
cellent wife is, of course, still living, and, he is 
proud to say, her health is good. “Nevertheless,” 
he continues, “it is always well to take time by 
the forelock. . . Should anything happen to her 
will you supply her place—as soon as a proper 
period of decent mourning is over?” The Sotheby 
catalog called this “one of the most extraordinary 
letters ever offered for sale.” But Mr. F. Martin, 
of Palisades, N.Y., has a different opinion. Trol- 
lope was not above having his little joke; and 
since Trollope’s wife, at the time the letter was 
written was still young and handsome it would 
seem unlikely that this letter was anything more 
than “a bit of fun.” 

Maj. Gen. F. A. M. Browning, chief of Britain's 
Air-Borne Command, visited the United States re- 
cently and went to see Franck Huckins, the Florida 
boatbuilder to whom he had been writing letters 
for several years. He had once promised Huckins 
that if the book his wife was working on was 
successful, he would buy one of the boats. 
Huckins replied, saying that he had never heard 
of Browning's wife and had never read any of 
her books. But he has, of course, since discovered 
that the wife referred to was Daphne du Maurier 
and the dubious book, Rebecca. 

Chief of the German Reich Chancellory, Philip 
Bouhler, in a book called Napoleon: The Comet- 
like Rise of a Genius, states that the name “Bona- 
parte” is Germanic in origin. He draws a number 
of parallels between Napoleon and Hitler. The 
essential difference between the two, says the 
Fuehrer’s collaborator, is this: in Napoleon the 
soldier dominated; Herr Hitler is much more the 
statesman. 

Stephen Longstreet is bad news for bibliog- 
raphers. He has already published over two sig- 
natures; and now, with The Sound of an Ameri- 
can, he acquires a third (“David Ormsbee’’). 
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HOW DBO YOU MEASURE 
the life of a rare volume? The most obvious measure- 
ment, of course, is the length of its existence. But a 
book must not merely exist! We must also measure 
its life by the width of its distribution. It /ives only in 
the hands of those who seek it! 

You can put this rare volume into many hands and 
yet preserve it... if you put it on du Pont Microcopy 
Film! There’s no wear and tear on the original. And 
the inexpensive film makes rare books—as well as 
old newspapers and historical documents—available to 
seekers of knowledge . . . everywhere! 

You can copy more than 800 pages or several ordi- 
nary size volumes on a 100-foot roll of 35 mm. film. 


.--ON DU PONT MICROCOPY FILM! 








And yet with this reduction in size, there will be no 
significant loss of detail because of the high quality of 
du Pont Microcopy Film. 

The safety base of duPont Film is designed to insure 
permanence. The emulsion is specially treated to resist 
scratches and abrasions. The film is fully panchromatic 
to allow filtering out stains and discolorations on the 
subject, or to prevent loss of tone values in copying 
colored subjects. tHe Sig 


Available in any standard length roll—either un- 
perforated or perforated—one or both sides. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Photo Products 
Department, Wilmington, Delaware. 


OUPIND MICROCOPY FILM 
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BETTER LIVING...THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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FICTION 

Author Title Points 
1. Franz Werfel, Song of Bernadette ........ 191 
2. Rachel Field, And Now Tomorrow ........ 150 
3. Elizabeth Chevalier, Drivin’ Woman ...... 121 
4. Marguerite Steen, The Sum Is My Undoing 114 
5. Henry Bellamann, Kings Row ............ 112 
6. John Steinbeck, The Moon Is Down ...... 94 
7. Pearl Buck, Dragom Seed ....ccccsccccsee 39 
8. Helen MacInnes, Assignment in Brittany .. 57 
9. Somerset Maugham, Hour Before the Dawn 38 
10. Eric Knight, This Above All .4......... 38 
COMMENT: 


absence of several months. 
and Hour Before the Dawn. On the 


Are utral, 
CHILDREN’S BOOKs: 


Ducklings, Robert McCloskey. 
* Atlanta 





CURRENT LIBRARY FAVORITES 


(According to reports from the public libraries of twenty-six cities *) 


Song of Bernadette leads the fiction favorites after only one previous appearance on the list. 

he motion picture for This Above All is doubtless the cause of its return to 

New fiction titles this month are Drivin’ Woman, 

the nonfiction list, Past pees and The Last Time I Saw Paris have 

on places bringing the former into first place. 
é 


The five most favored are: They Loved to Laugh, Kathryn North; Matchlock Gun, 
Walter D. Edmonds; Snow Treasure, Marie McSwigan; Jungle Book, Rudyard Kipling; Make Way for 


Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Indianapolis, 
Kansas City (Mo. , Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Minneapolis, New Orleans, New York City, Newark, 
Pittsburgh, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Springfield, and Toronto. 


NONFICTION 
Author Title Points 
1. Elliot Paul, The Last Time I Saw Paris .... 202 
2. Ilka Chase, Past Imperfect ..........+... 192 
3. W. M. Saingss. Washington Is Like That 102 
4. Alexander P. Seversky, Victory Through 
ok OO = rare 98 
5. Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, Cross Creek .... 97 
6. no E. Davies, Mission to Moscow .... 62 
7. Harry W. Flannery, Assignment to Berlin .. $7 
8. Quentin Reynolds, Only the Stars Are 
RE ig Gr tS oc ae 53 
9. Esther Forbes, Paul Revere and the World 
ERE ST SS, AS a ee oe 


10. Antoine de Saint Exupéry, Flight to Arras .. 18 


pular favor after an 
ssignment in Brittany, 


The single addition to this list is Only the Stars 








(Continued from page 76) 

The ban on the (London) Daily Worker, in 
force since January 1941, was lifted on August 
26. Some were inclined to regard this as a direct 
result of Churchill's meeting with Stalin; but 
others saw it as an act which merely anticipated 
a demand that would have been certain to come 
when the British Trade Unions conference opened 
a few weeks later. The Worker will, naturally, 
“press for the opening of a second front.” The 
Week, Communist news-letter that had been 
stamped out at the same time, has also been given 
a new lease. On August 15, advance 
copies of the first foreign-sponsored newspaper 
ever to appear in the Soviet Union, were released 
by its publishers, the British Embassy, at Kuiby- 
shev. It is an eight-page illustrated sheet, and 
proposes to disseminate factual information about 
the war effort of the British Commonwealth, the 
Navy, the RAF, industrial workers, and soldiers. 
& & SS Nippu-Juji, in Honolulu, has cabled 
the Viking Press for permission to translate John 
Steinbeck’s anti-Fascist The Moon Is Down as a 
serial for the Japanese-reading public there. 

Mikhail Sholokov’s mother, half Cossack, half 
peasant, was killed in her own hut in the village 
of Veshsnskaya on the Don River, when the Nazis 
bombed that region in the late summer. Her son 
received the news while on duty directing the 
work of a group of Russia's “fighting correspond- 
ents.” J J J Archibald MacLeish spent two 
weeks in England in order to set up a London 
branch of the Office of War Information. The 
threefold purpose of this new unit is to spread 
Allied propaganda among countries under Nazi 
domination, to supply information about America 
to the British, and to handle relations between our 
Army and Navy and the British people. 
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DIED 


Aucust 4. [?} Guglielmo Ferrero, well known 
Italian historian, exiled by the Fascisti, died in 
Switzerland at the age of seventy-one. Ferrero 
was born in 1871, the son of a railroad engineer. 
As a youth he had worked with Cesare Lombroso 
and at the age of eighteen collaborated with him 
in the writing of “La Donna Delinquente.” He 
later married Lombroso’s daughter, Gina, Italian 
feminist and author; they had two children 
Fererro is said to have learned English in a few 
months; and in 1908, at the invitation of Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt, he made a ten-week tour 
of this country. His views on democracy, follow- 
ing the World War, displeased Mussolini; and in 
1922 he was forbidden to leave Italy. This held 
until 1931, when he again came to the United 
States (he did, however, hold a post at the Uni- 
versity of Geneva in 1930). During this second 
visit he refused to say “one word about Italy or 
the Italian Premier.” He was the author of count- 
less books and articles; and he won the highest 
respect for his writings on the rise and fall of 
ancient Rome. His final book, the third of a 
trilogy, is called The Principles of Power; it will 
be issued here shortly. 


AuGust 22. Alice Duer Miller, author of a 
score of light novels many of which were adapted 
for the stage or the screen, at the age of 68. 
Her greatest success, The White Cliffs, a short 
novel in verse form, appeared in September 1940. 
Lynn Fontanne read it over a national network 
and virtually insured its early popularity. Life 
magazine later printed excerpts from it. She 
was born in New York City; graduated from 
Barnard in 1899; taught mathematics, but gave 
it up after her marriage to Henry Wise Miller. 
Her first book, The Modern Obstacle, came out 
in 1903. 
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Picture Book Age 


THE MAN WHO LOST HIS HEAD by Claire 
Huchet Bishop. Hilarious nonsense with 
pictures by Robert McCloskey. $1.00 


'4UNDREDS AND HUNDREDS OF PAN- 
CAKES by Audrey Chalmers*. Eating and 
zoos and a tornado, all in one. $1.00 

FLIP AND THE COWS by Wesley Dennis*. 
The colt hero of Filip is older now, but he 
still has lots to learn. $1.50 

HEZEKIAH HORTON by Ellen Tarry. Pic- 
tures by Oliver Harrington. A car-crazy 
small boy has his wish come true. $1.00 


Up to Ten 


THE BLUE-EYED LADY by Ferenc Molnar. 
A story of mother love by one of the 
world’s foremost playwrights, exquisitely il- 
lustrated by Helen Sewell. $2.00 


DASH AND DART by Mary and Conrad 
Buff*. The story of two fawns in rhythmic 
prose and magnificent paintings. $2.00 


COUNTRY-STOP by Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. 
Pictures by Grace Paull of Ann’s year in 
New England. $2.00 


LITTLE LOST MONKEY by JoBesse McElveen 
Waldeck. Pictures by Kurt Wiese. A small 
sakiwinki adrift in the jungle. $1.50 


On the Way to Twelve 


BRIGHT MORNING by Margery Bianco. 
Pictures by Margaret Platt. A lively spring 
with two charming Victorian Misses. $1.50 


ANDRIES by Milda van Stockum*. Two 
houses and two families in the great tulip 


fields of Holland. $2.00 
NOT-MRS.-MURPHY by Patricia Gordon. 
Pictures by Ralph Boyer. Fantasy in the 
school bus, one magic week. $2.00 


Write to 18 E. 48th St. for free illustrated Catalogue 
THE VIKING PRESS, NEW YORK 


VIKING JUNIOR 


BOOKS 


FOR 1942-3 


HILL OF LITTLE MIRACLES by Valenti 
Angelo*. Rollicking family life in San 
Francisco. $2.00 


ADAM OF THE ROAD by Elizabeth Janet 
Gray. Pictures by Robert Lawson. A min- 
strel boy roams the highways of medieval 
England. $2.00 


Older Boys and Girls 


TIDEWATER TALES by Anne Littlefield Lock- 
lin. Pictures by Rafaello Busoni. A gang 
of boys on a New Hampshire tidal river. 

$2.00 

LIONS ON THE HUNT 


JAMBA THE ELEPHANT by Theodore J. 
Waldeck. Pictures by Kurt Wiese. Two 
great animal stories by a famous explorer- 
author. Each $2.00 


BAG OF SMOKE by Lonzo Anderson. Pic- 


tures by Adrienne Adams. The story of 
the first balloon and the Montgolfier 
brothers who made it. $2.00 


MAN IS A WEAVER by Elizabeth Chesley 
Baity. Man's history through the craft of 
weaving, with pictures and maps by Charles 
B. Falls, and photographs. $2.50 

THE PLAYERS' SHAKESPEARE The Tempest, 
Julius Caesar, Macbeth, arranged and con- 
densed for Little Theater Production by 
Thomas P. Robinson. Each $1.50 


Any Age 


THE WAY OF THE STORYTELLER by Ruth 
Sawyer. A famous storyteller discusses her 
craft and adds eleven of her favorite stories. 

$2.50 

THE TREE OF LIFE by Ruth Smith. Deco- 
rated by Boris Artzybasheff. Great religious 
writings from many nations and ages. $3.00 


BELLS AND GRASS by Walter de la Mare. 
Poems by the great scholar and dreamer, 
delicately adorned by Dorothy P. Lathrop. 

$2.50 


* Author also illustrated the book. 
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Ignazio 


WEEK before his death in March, 1934, 

_& Jacob Wassermann, in Holland at the time, 
took great pains to impress upon a then fledgling 
literary scout, sent to Europe by a New York 
publisher, the importance of a manuscript that had 
come into his possession. The agent was Barthold 
Fles. The manuscript was Fontamara. The author 
was Ignazio Silone, an unknown Italian intellec- 
tual who had escaped the long arm of the Black- 
shirts and had been cautiously smuggled into 
Switzerland in 1931. That was the beginning. 
And for eleven years, from his retreat in Zurich, 
Ignazio Silone has remained one of the strongest 
and surest spokesmen for a freedom-loving Italy. 

Ignazio Silone (whose real name is Secondo 
Tranquilli) was born on May 1, 1900, in Pescina 
del Marsi, Province of Aquila, in Abruzzi. His 
father was a landed proprietor; his mother and 
five brothers were killed in an earthquake while 
Silone was still a youngster. He was sent for a 
while to a Jesuit school, but learned little more 
than the rudiments of the care of the soil, sowing, 
and reaping. 

With his surviving brother, Romolo, he pub- 
lished, in Trieste, a labor paper called I] Lavora- 
tore. During the Fascist uprisings in the early 
‘twenties their quarters were raided and burned to 
the ground. Romolo was seized and thrown into 
prison. He was sentenced for nine years, but at 
the end of three he was beaten to death in his 
cell. Silone, by good grace, escaped to the hills, 
where for three years he was shielded by the 
peasants and then smuggled into Switzerland. And 
there he still lives, in a house that is said to be 
almost literally lined with Picassos. 

After the startling appearance of Fontamara 
(1934)—and its translation into over a dozen 
languages—Silone had no illusions about where 
his obligations lay. He had already written a 
book on Italian Fascism that was afterward issued 
in German by a Swiss firm. He refused American 
publication for it because he believed that the 
speed with which political events were moving in 
Italy would outdate his book before it could leave 
the press. In it he dealt Mussolini one of the 
most unkindly of blows: he virtually ignored him, 
leaving the reader little more than an impression 
of a tenuously artificial figure-head. 


Silone had, he says, denied all “spiritual” and 
“artistic” relationships with the literary cliques of 
Italy. He believed that with the rise of Fascism 
the literature of Italy had become merely the “‘lit- 
erature of sycophants,” except for the writings of 
Croce and (the late) Ferrero, who are, he pointed 
out, primarily historians. 

In 1935 came his Mr. Aristotle, a collection of 
tales; and in 1937, Bread and Wine (Book-of-the- 
Month), the second of the peasant novels. His 
School for Dictators, political satire in dialogue 
form, was issued in 1938. And only a few weeks 
ago came his third novel, The Seed Beneath the 
now, 


Europe's writers-in-exile make, to be sure, an 
enviable showing. But among the lesser ones it 
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might be said that their failure lies not in any 
poverty of experience but rather in the lack of 
spirit or energy to strike back effectively: they are 
unable to regain a vigorous perspective. Silone, 
perhaps, is not a monumental craftsman; but he is 
master of a kind of chilled and impersonal irony 
that can hardly be overestimated. Seven years ago 
he warned that the war for which Europe was 
preparing would be a war in which the jobless of 
the earth would take up guns if for no better 
reason than to keep from starving. ‘I suggest,” 
he added, “‘a splendid motto for the tombstones of 
the next war's dead: ‘Unemployed back to the 
land.’"” Or, if you like, take this epilogue to his 
account of the new racism that was being spooned 
out to the Italian people in 1938: “The next edi- 
tion of Virgil's Aeneid for the use of Fascist 
youth will affirm that Aeneas, son of Anchises and 
Aphrodite, [came} not . . . from Troy but from 
Oslo, and that therefore Latins are not of Medi- 
terranean but of Nordic origin.” And should 
Silone’s militancy ever be doubted, perhaps this 
tale from Barthold Fles will answer. Mr. Fles was 
in Paris with Silone several years ago. Silone, 
who had been justifying his position on some 
small matter, slowly rounded out his sentence with 
this up-turn: ‘““—now that I am reduced to making 
my living by writing books!” 
B. ALSTERLUND 
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* * * * 
a7 
A timely book for all young men... . 
By Henry B. Lent 
Jim Brewster flies for the U. S. Coast 
Guard. This is the exciting story of a 
young flyer—his training, his routine 
work and his thrilling adventures in 
guarding America’s coast. In the midst 
of his work war comes and the respon- 
sibility of air takes on a mew importance. 
cael “snag A book of real information for all young 
companion voiume to . 
AVIATION CADET, the story of a people. Illustrated with U. S. Navy 
Navy flyer. ($1.75) photographs. $2.00 
Lao ae 
* These entertaining novels for young people.... * 
GAY DESIGN 
By Adele DeLeeuw 
For this career story the author chooses 
a fascinating new field—pattern making 
and clothes designing. 
(Ages 12-16) $2.00 
RATHINA ht ae ea 
By Mairin Cregan 1H a” om 
The story of a country estate outside : 
Dublin, and the six Donovans who live HICKORY LIMB 
there. Illustrations by Flora De Muth. By Margaret Ann Hubbard 
(Ages 10-14) $2.25 A courageous resourceful little girl has 
adventures in pioneer: days with the In- 
> dians in upper New York State. 
ie, cm (Ages 10-14) $2.00 
: Se HANDKERCHIEF HOLIDAY 
a i p> By Fijeril Hess 
CoRR te FY ' sR Baile 
? A novel of foreign community work in 
> : New Jersey in 1917—a story that has 
SS vivid meaning today. 
SMOKY BAY (Ages 12-16) $2.00 
By Steingrimur Arason 
A small Iceland boy has “America CAMP HERO 
fever,” and through the beautiful Ice- By B. J. Chute 
landic year he plots to go to America. | ee 
The story gives a vivid picture of his The story of a summer of exciting riv- 
homeland. Illustrated. alry in a boys’ camp. 
(Ages 8-12) $2.00 (Ages 10-14) $2.00 
* a 
The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Ave., New York 
* * * * 
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Howard. Fast 


OWARD MELVIN FAST was born in New 

York City, November 11, 1914, the son of 
Barney and Ida (Miller) Fast. He was sent to 
George Washington High School; but by the 
time he arrived at college age he had developed 
a real prejudice against higher learning. He 
offered his services to the Navy, but was turned 
down “because of his tender years.” In order 
to see beyond the rim of New York—and to 
gather a few fresh notions—he went South. 
When he had to work, he did, whether it was 
at bean-picking in the Everglades or something 
even less intellectual. 

He returned to New York without a cent in 
his pockets; but he had made up his mind to go 
to art school, and enrolled at the National 
Academy of Design. To keep above board, fi- 
nancially, he got a job at one of the branches 
of the New York Public Library. But pictorial 
design had no very great claim on him and at 
the end of two years he left school (and later 
the library job) and began to give more thought 
to writing for the pulps. He had once made a 
pact with himself that he would never do any 
more manual labor again, even if he starved, 
but that did not keep him from muddling con- 
crete or working as a shipping clerk. Nor did 
he tie himself to a desk: he has broken all 
records for hitchhiking by riding 900 miles on 
the same truck; he has talked his way out of 
a Georgia chain gang; he is a good shot with a 
pistol; and he can make a canoe “do everything 
but talk.” 

Fast sold his first story in 1932; and found a 
market for several other pieces during the next 
two years. In 1935 he took a job on a dam 
construction. And when Story published a piece 
of his called “The Children” (March 1937) he 
saw his first real break. It was then, he says, 
that “Sam Sloan found him and his first novel, 
Place in the City.” And life, it appears, took a 
perceptibly good turn. In June of this same 
memorable year he was married to Bette Cohen. 

Fast believed that a novel written around the 
drama of Valley Forge would have a better-than- 
good chance to succeed. And before the book 
was finished he found that he had developed 
a singular fondness for the island-like loneliness 
that sets in there during the depth of winter. 
Conceived in Liberty was issued in 1939. 

It is said that Fast is indebted to Struthers Burt 
for the idea behind The Last Frontier, a tale of 
the migration of the Cheyennes, in 1878, from 
Oklahoma to Wyoming. In order to get the 
mood of the book in place he and his wife set 
out, in 1939, for an Indian reservation in Okla- 
homa. Two years later came the book—and an 
abundance of critical warmth. His studies of 
Haym Salomon and Lord Baden-Powell appeared 
in the same year. 

Not very long ago Fast did a book on Goethals 
and the Panama Canal. The latest title on the 
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Fast list, however, is The Unvanquished, a ‘‘think- 
ing and feeling” novel of Washington during 
the bleakest months of the Revolution. Carl Van 
Doren went so far as to call it “the next thing 
to having been on the scene at the time.” This 
was probably the most cheering verdict that could 
have been handed down. For it had been the 
author’s conviction that “the current of American 
history as expressed by the mass of the American 
people is revolutionary, [that} Emerson and 
Thoreau . . . believed in John Brown and the 
righteousness of his cause” but that history had 
been distorted in the hands of irresponsible 
fanciers. And it was with this in mind that Fast, 
in a style that is lean and unweighted, set out 
on a “one-man reformation of the historical novel 
in America.” 


NOVEMBER Book CLUB CHOICES 


Book of the Month Club 


a to the Mountain, by Le Grand Cannon, Jr. 
olt 


Literary Guild of America 
The Day Must Dawn, by Agnes Sligh Turnbull. 


Macmillan 
Junior Literary Guild 
Older boys: Courage and the Glory, by John J. 
Floherty. ippincott 
Older girls: Against All Odds, Pioneers of South 
America, by Marion Lansing. Doubleday 
Intermediate group: Fun for Boys and Girls, by 


Cappy Dick. Greenberg 
Primary group; Penny and the White Horse, by 
Margery Bianco and Marjory Collison. Messner 
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* 
The Harvard 


Books on Astronomy 


Edited by Harlow Shapley and Bart J. Bok, 
Harvard College Observatory. 


Written to be read with pleasure and profit by anyone with a high school 
education, this series presents a comprehensive and modern survey of 
astronomy ; individually, each book describes and considers exhaustively the 
problems of its particular field. Many illustrations are used throughout to 
paint visual pictures. 


The final authority for science, public, school, college and private libraries. 


BETWEEN THE PLANETS. FL etcuer G. Watson. 106il. 222 p. 
$2.50 
“If you want to know anything and practically everything about asteroids, 
comets, meteors and meteorites, Watson’s book is your source, unless your 
interest is in long lists of names and orbits. . . ."—Sky 


EARTH, MOON AND PLANETS. Frep L. Wuippte. 140il. 293 p. 
$2.50 
“This lucid book has a freshness which is amazing when one considers the large 
number of books which have been written about the solar system. . .”—Science 


THE MILKY WAY. Bart J. Box and Priscitta F. Box. 96il. 204 p. 
$2.50 


“The subject matter of The Milky Way—the structure, dimensions, and com- 
position of our galaxy—is a topic which deserves understanding. and reiteration, 
and no one could have done a better job of it than Dr. and Mrs. Bok. . ."—Sky 


THE STORY OF VARIABLE STARS. Leon CAMPBELL and LuvicI 
Jaccuia. 82il. 226p. $2.50 


“A better popular exposition of some of the intricacies of these pulsating stars 
does not exist . . . in the sections dealing with the red variables and the Novae, 
this book really gets into its stride. . .”—Sky 


ATOMS, STARS AND NEBULAE. Leo GoLpBErRG and LAWRENCE 
H. Atter. 150il. $2.50 . 


* THE BLAKISTON COMPANY « 


1012 WALNUT STREET :: :: ##PHILADELPHIA 
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“Books for the mechanic are 
the special field of Theodore 
Audel & Co... .” 


Giu-pert O. Warp 
Cleveland (Ohio) Public Library 


WORDS-TERMS 
PHRASES-RULES 









This big 950 page book (534x8x134’") gives you 
the right word just when it’s needed most—gives 
| word you need to know, on names and uses 
of Tools, Equipment, 

Included are valuable Tables, Formulas, 


Helps, 
Hints, Short Cuts and Practical S 
everyday value, and tabloid biographies of 
ventors and discoverers whose lives 
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THEO. AUDEL & CO., 49 West 23rd St., New York 
WE are willing—if you 
WILL give us the chance to 
WIN your approval with 


are a history 


RADEMAEKERS 


LIBRARY BINDERS AND BOOKSELLERS 
Newark, N. J. New York, N. Y. 











GENERAL DRAFTING 


By CLARENCE S. HAYNES, B.S. 

This book has been in use in the Flint, Michigan, 
Public Schools as a standard text for several years with 
excellent results. It contains 150 drawing assignments 
arranged in a logical sequence of learning units to give a 
thorough basic coverage in the fundamentals of drafting. 

Cloth, $1.50. From Your Bookstore. 


CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE BOSTON 














Now published regularly! 


The Catholic 
Periodical Index 


A publication of the 


CaTHOLic Liprary ASSOCIATION 


Until 1930 Catholic educators and 
students had been deploring the fact 
that a large portion of fine Catholic 
literature was being lost in dead peri- 
odical files because of the lack of a 
comprehensive index that would make 
the material usable. 


With the inception in 1930 of the 
Catholic Periodical Index, the situa- 
tion was remedied, so that today a 
rich storehouse of useful information 
is available to every Catholic school 
library, student, teacher and research 
worker. 


The Catholic Periodical Index is a 
complete author and subject index to 
a selected list of 52 Catholic period- 
icals. It is published quarterly and 
in cumulated volumes. 


Volumes available: 


Foundation volume: four-year, 1930-1933. 
Bound annual volumes for the years 1939 
and 1940. 


Bound 18 months volume January 1941- 
June 30, 1942. 


In preparation: 


Cumulated volume covering the years 
1934-1939. (The Index was not pub- 
lished for these years.) 


Cumulated volume: four and one-half 
years: January, 1939 to June, 1943. 


Regular service: 


Quarterly issues and bound annual cumu- 
lations to appear in June at the end 
of the scholastic year. 


Cost of the volumes and your 
yearly subscription price are de- 
termined on the service basis 
scale of charge. Write for your 
rate today. 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 


950 University Avenue, New York City 
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b -_ MAP Sree 


HIS beautiful wall map of the United States was designed by Ernest Clegg, famous cartog- 

q rapher, especially for The Rivers of America series. Reproduced in six colors, size 45 

inches by 28 inches, it is useful and decorative for either library or classroom wall. It 

will be supplied without charge to any library which has (or orders) ten or more assorted 

volumes of The Rivers of America series.* This series now includes 21 volumes, of which the 
following four will be published this Fall. $2.50 each. 


LOWER MISSISSIPPI THE ST. LAWRENCE 





By HODDING CARTER By HENRY BESTON 
Illustrated by John McCrady Illustrated by A. Y. Jackson 
THE WISCONSIN THE CHICAGO 
By AUGUST DERLETH By HARRY HANSEN 
Illustrated by Jobn Steuart Curry Illustrated by Harry Timmins 


SONGS OF THE RIVERS OF AMERICA 
Edited by CARL CARMER. Music arranged by DR. ALBERT SIRMAY 


These are the songs which have been sung up and down the Rivers of America for the past 
Jbundred years. A rich companion volume to the Rivers series. Illustrated, $3.50 


gape *How to Ger tHE Map: Write and tell us which re you now have and any that you wish to 
ee. at this time. Won't you at the same time let us have your comments on the volumes now 
in the series and your suggestions for further titles? 


(Koen of Amariea) 


FARRAR & RINEHART (//232 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 














Useful, Modern, Com- 
prehensive Treatment 
ef -Synonyms Ever 


Published 


AN entirely sew work— 
on a new plan—created 
by the famous MERRIAM- 
WEBSTER Editorial Staff 
of Webster's New I 
national Dictionary, 
ond Edition. Clarifies the 
distinctions between Syn- 
onyms, giving their Anto- 
ayms and Analogous and 
Contrasted Words, ex- 
plains the differences in 


their shades of meaning, and illustrates usage by classic 
An essential tool for Writers, 
eachers, Students—all who need effective Eng- 
lish. Easy for quick reference because of the alphabetical 
entry. Thumb index 


and contemporary writers. 


Speakers, 


listing and cross-indexing of every 
available if desired. Webster’s Dictionary of Synonyms h 
over 900 large, double-column pages, bound in tan libra 
buckram. Two styles: without thumb index at $3.50; wi 
thumb index at $4.00. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Paul Bunyan in the Army 


Joun Rocers INKSLINGER 


Paul and his giant loggers are in the Army 
now, and they’re up to something every minute. 
Now Paul covers the globe—and helps win the 
war. 

Other books in this series are: Paul Bunyan 
the Work Giant ($2) and Paul Bunyan 
Marches On ($2). 

Oct. 15—Full Color—8 x 1 1—$1.50 





CHEECHAKO 
into SOURDOUGH 


By THomas WiEDEMANN 

(The Klondike Kid) 

DUTCH HARBOR—KODIAK— 
THE ALEUTIANS—ALASKA! 


Here is the same land on which so many eyes 
are turned today with interest and apprehen- 
sion, depicted in one of its most exciting eras 
—the Gold Rush Days of 1897-1899. 


Many illustrations—$2.50 


BINFORDS & MORT 


Portland, Oregon 


M. S. Mill Company, Eastern Representative, 
286 Fifth Ave, New York City 














W hat 
Our 
Readers 
Think 





The correspondence columns of the 
m to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The itors are not responsible 
for opinions expressed in these columns.} 


{Eprrors’ Note: 
Wilson Library Bulletin ate o 


Experiment Successful 


To the Editors: 

The first year of the St. Louis children’s li- 
brarians’ experiment in paying part expenses for 
a group representative at each A.L.A. conference 
has proved so successful that members of the 
group have unanimously voted to continue it. 
Helen Cannon, representative at Milwaukee, 
brought to the Conference Project Committee such 
an informative and stimulating report on the 
1942 Conference that members feel the plan is 
not only worth while, but worth higher dues if 
necessary to cover a more distant meeting place 

Details of the St. Louis Conference Project 
are given in the May 1942 Bulletin. Librarians 
interested in details may address inquiries to 
Helen Cannon, this year’s group chairman, Baden 
Branch Library, 8316 N. Broadway, St. Louis, 
Missouri; or to Myra Simms, Secretary, Stations 
Department, Public Library, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Membership in the group is voluntary, and is 
open to the staff of the St. Louis Public Library 

CHARLOTTE D. CONOvER, Chairman of 
Publicity 
Conference Project Committee 
Public Library 
St. Louis, Missouri 


One for the Affirmative 


To the Editors: 

We, too, would like very much to see an 
“experience column” in the Bulletin regarding the 
work of other libraries with their war information 
centers. 

Particularly would we like to hear from small 
libraries with 8,000 or less volumes, and one or 
two staff members, and how they solve their 
problems arising from too much work and not 
enough funds or help. 

Such a column, it seems to me, would give 
those of us who have a large task, great willing- 
ness, and no help and scanty funds a few very 
pertinent pointers. 

GERTRUDE Hitt, 
Public Library 
Flagstaff, Arizona 

(Continued on page 88) 


Librarian 
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AMERICAN 
Ever LIBRARY 

. » « Should have copies of these 
two informative new books! 


OUR GOOD NEIGHBORS 
IN LATIN AMERICA 
400 Pages 180 Illustrations Price $2.00 


This book, by Wallace West, is based on 
the wees Neighbors Radio Program presented 
by N.B.C. with the approval of Vice President 
enry A. Wallace and Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull. The fascinating story of each 
South American Republic is told in a manner 
to create greater interest and_more complete 
understanding of these Good Neighbors. Ali 
of the material is up-to-date and has been 

approved by an official of each Republic. 
(Ages 12-16) 


* & & 


JUNIOR AVIATION SCIENCE 
By D. H. Grimm Price $.90 


An informative, easy-to-understand begin- 
ner’s book in aviation, including its history and 
development, and a glimpse into the future. 
Illustrated by Clayton Knight and Eric Sloane. 

(Ages 12-16) 


Write for Descriptive Folder “‘L’’ 


NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 
100 Fifth Avenue New York 


{ costs less to 
REBUY 


than to rebind 


TOWER BOOKS 


Appropriations go further with 








Tower reprints. More than 100 
active titles in constant demand 

. books originally published 
at $1 to $4, now available in new 
cloth-bound editions with clean 
white pages, at less than the cost 
of renewing old, soiled volumes. 











Bolek 


By Antoni Gronowicz 


An authentic and beautiful story of 
Poland and a village boy, Bolek, who 
played the violin. Life in Poland just 
prior to the Nazi invasion, and the 
friendship of a Polish boy and an 
American girl. Author had Polish prize 
for literature in 1938. Many illustra- 
| tions. $2.50. 


Cinder Ike 


By Hope Newell 


Cinder Ike was a coal-black fairy who 
popped out of the fireplace into the life 
of Maeve and her brother Dermott. Fun 
and laughter and a very happy ending. 
Very many illustrations. $1.75. 


Thomas Nelson & Sons 


385 Madison Avenue, New York City 






















New Titles 
Released Oct. 5th 


T-106—NEW FRONTIERS OF THE MIND 
—by J. B. Rh 


me 


T-roo—YOUR LIFE AS A WOMAN AND 
HOW TO MAKE THE MOST OF IT 
—by Margaret Devereux 


T-104—SHORT CUTS AND LEFTOVERS 
—by Hannah W. Schloss 


T-120—DESSERTS—by Alice Bradley 


T-108— HOW TO wir Geek ADVERTISING 
by Kenneth 


EACH 
Less 
Discount 


Write For Complete Catalog Today 





The WORLD 


Publishing Company 


2231 West 110th Street. Cleveland, Ohio 
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* 
For Boys and Girls 


by Appison TALBoTT 


A story for boys of Cub and Scout 
age dealing with the adventures of 
two brothers on a summer camping 
trip in the Rockies. Illustrated by 
SANFORD TousEY. Ready $2. 


x**wk rk 
Fighting Dan 
of the LONG RIFLES 
by Swney W. Dean 

A companion volume to He Fought 
for Freedom. This is the fascinat- 
ing story for older boys of General 
Daniel Morgan who “fought every- 
where—was beaten nowhere.” II- 


lustrated by MANNING DE V. LEE. 
320pp. Bibliography Ready $2.50 


x*x*«r 
13 Ghostly Yarns 


Edited by 
EvizaBETH HovuGuH S&cHRIST 


New plates, new stories! You'll 
need the new edition of this old 
favorite. Uniform with Christmas 
Everywhere. Ready $2. 


* 


Coming Soon (Watch for particulars) 


ON WINGS FOR FREEDOM 4) Edward Shenton 
ROLL OUT THE TANKS by W. H. McGaughey 
PICO and the SILVER MOUNTAIN by M. Phelps 


For information or catalogue address 


MACRAE-SMITH-COMPANY 
1712 Ludlow Street Philadelphia 








(Continued from page 86) 


Conference Off 


To the Editors: 

Officers, members of the executive committees, 
and representative librarians from the Southeastern 
and Southwestern library associations met in 
Milwaukee at A.L.A. and reluctantly agreed that 
there was no choice but to postpone the joint 
meeting planned for New Orleans, October 22-24. 
The postponement was until more favorable times, 
probably after the war ends. 

ALFRED RAWLINSON, Secretary-Treasurer 
Southeastern Library Association 


Government Record Keeping 


To the Editors: 

Thoughtful administrators in the United States 
are beginning to realize that the problems con- 
nected with the making and keeping of govern- 
ment records can no longer be adequately solved 
by untrained personnel. Methods that were de- 
veloped in less critical times have not met the 
needs of today when government is playing a 
much more important role than ever before in 
the life of the nation. 

It has been customary in the past to look 
upon the keeping of current records in the 
agencies in which they originate as one of the 
minor clerical problems to be solved by a com- 
petent file clerk with the application of common 
sense. On the other hand, the handling of 
noncurrent records by the professional archivist 
has been. largely governed by preponderantly 
scholarly viewpoints and interests. As a matter 
of fact, the management of government records, 
from the time of their creation up to and includ- 
ing the time they are accessible in the archival 
agency is essentially one problem the different 
phases of which should be the subject matter 
of one program of study. 

In cooperation with the National Archives, the 
School of Social Sciences and Public Affairs of 
The American University is offering an integrated 
program, intended to serve the needs of those 
responsible for records both in the file rooms 
of government agencies and in archival establish- 
ments. 

These courses should be useful not merely to 
persons working with current records’ and to 
archivists, but also to students of history and of 
the social sciences in- general who wish to become 
acquainted with the nature and value of one of 
the main types of materials for research. 

Further information available upon request 

THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 
School of Social Sciences and Public Affair: 
1901 F Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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CURRENT VOLUME F 1939-42 


THE NATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA OF 
AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 


A very timely addition has been added to the Current (living) Series 
of this well-known Cyclopedia. 

President Roosevelt heads the list of important names. His biography 
contains a concise and authentic history of the New Deal, and a review 
which traces step by step the role assumed by the United States in 
becoming an active belligerent in the second World War. 

The members of the President’s official family follow in order, the 
biographies of Vice President Wallace and Secretary of Agriculture 
Wickard telling of the “greatest farm story of all time”; that of Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Morgenthau describing the financing of the 
war, and those of Secretary of War Stimson and Secretary of the 
Navy Knox relating the growth of the nation’s armed forces. The 
role of the government in wartime is continued in the biographies of, 
among others, Donald M. Nelson, director of the War Production 
Board; Sidney Hillman, director of the labor division of the WPB; 
Emory S. Land, chairman of the U. S. Maritime Commission; James 
M. Landis, director of the Office of Civilian Defense; Leon Henderson, 
federal price administrator; William L. Batt, director of the materials 
division of the WPB, and many others, including the military and 
naval leaders. 


TIMELY NAMES—Douglas MacArthur, Jimmy Doolittle, Chester W. Nimitz, 
Oveta Culp Hobby, William S. Knudsen, Paul V. McNutt, Alexander P. De- 
Seversky, Wendell Willkie, as well as over 800 others active in government, war 
work, education, science, industry, literature and the fine arts. 


Not a Who’s Who. These are long detailed biographies. Information that 
cannot be found in any other place. 


Send for prices and terms to complete your set. 


JAMES T. WHITE & COMPANY 70 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 





35 VOLUMES 
SINCE 189! 
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HOW TO BE FIT 
By Robert Kiphuth 


Director, Gymnasium, Yale University 


This book, by the coach of Yale’s perennially champion- 
ship swimming team and of four American Olympic 
teams, is designed for men of all ages to show them 
how to exercise intelligently and completely. Illustrated 
with photographs. Foreword by John Kieran. $2.00 


SOVIET RUSSIA’S 
FOREIGN POLICY 1939-1942 
By David J. Dallin 


Translated by Leon Dennen 


Why did Stalin sign the treaty that precipitated the 
German attack on Poland? Why did Russia attack 
Finland? Why did Hitler turn on Russia? This book 
is a guide, not only to the past and the present, but to 
the future as well. Maps. $3.50 


NET IMPRESSIONS 
By A. G. Keller 


Professor of the Science of Society, 
Yale University 


Mr. Keller, after forty-two years of teaching at Yale, 
has just retired. Net Impressions is a forthright, witty, 
and important comment on what he has seen and read 
in his years of research and instruction. $3.75 


SCIENCE IN PROGRESS 
Third Series edited by 
George A. Baitsell 
Scientists at Harvard, Cornell, Johns Hopkins, the 
Universities of Chicago and California, in the RCA 
laboratories, and at Mt. Wilson Observatory discuss 


the latest developments in their fields. Profusely illus- 
trated. $3.00 


THE YALE REVIEW 
ANTHOLOGY 


Edited with an introduction by 
Wilbur Cross 


This collection of articles and short stories has been 
selected to represent a literary generation that has 
appeared in one of the world’s most distinguished mag- 
azines, The Yale Review. $2.75 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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NEW TECHNICAL BOOKS 


Published by Wiley 


READING ENGINEERING DRAW- 
INGS. By George F. Bush. 


Airplane drawings, machine drawings and 
structural drawings are covered in detail. The 
most modern practice and the latest standards 
are followed. An ample selection of drawings 
is included, comprising reproductions of actual 
manufacturers’ working prints. 


60 pp. 8%. x11. illus. $2.00 


ELECTRIC MOTORS IN INDUS- 


TRY. By D. R. Shoults and C. J. Rife. 
Edited by T. C. Johnson. 


An unusually basic and workable approach to 
the theory of motor operation and application, 
designed to train engineers in practical knowl- 
edge of electric motors. Numerous illustrations 
are given, and many examples of uses. 


389 pp. 231 illus. 6x9. $4.00 


WHY WE HAVE AUTOMOBILE 
ACCIDENTS. By Harry R. DeSilva. 


Why accidents occur, wherein the individual 
may be at fault, how to report an accident 
properly, how te equate different drivers’ ex- 
posure, | pps of the pedestrian, how vehicles 
and roads can be improved, how to train and 
examine drivers, how drivers should be 
controlled by rewards and punishments. In- 
cludes an outline of a proposed highway acci- 
dent prevention research and planning program. 


394 pp. illus. 6x9. $4.00 


AIRCRAFT ENGINE MAINTE- 


NANCE. By Lieutenant James H. 
Suddeth. 


Careful instruction on the construction and 
operating principles of the aircraft engine and 
accessories, as well as detailed study of main- 
tenance procedure. Practical, workable infor- 


mation. 
374 pages. 269 illus. 6x9. $2.75 


AIRPLANE STRUCTURAL ANAL- 


YSIS AND DESIGN. By Ernest E. 
Sechler and Louis G. Dunn. 


Covers the airplane layout, applied and design 
data, methods of structural ahalysis, stress- 
strain relationships for stable structures, truss 
and frame analysis, the problem of instability, 
the ultimate strength of stiffened flat sheet, 
plates under normal pressure, engine mounts, 
landing gears, fittings, etc. 


412 pp. 230 illus. 6x9. $4.00 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


MATHEMATICS OF MODERN 
ENGINEERING. VOL. Il. By Ernest 
G. Keller. 


Presents some of the important mathematical 
engineering which engineers themselves have 
chosen as valuable for them to know. Covers 
engineering dynamics and mechanical vibration, 
an introduction to tensor analysis of stationary 
networks and rotating electrical machinery, 
and non-linearity in engineering. 

309 pp. 92ilius. 6x9. $4.00 


INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS. By 
H. A. Freeman. 


Applies statistical technique to problems in in- 
dustrial research and quality control. The con 
cluding chapter deals with some of the statis- 
tical aspects of sampling and the risks in- 
curred by producers and users. 

178 pp. 35 illus. 6x9. $2.50 


PRINCIPLES OF RADIO. By Keith 


Henney. 

An elementary book, combining both theory 
and practice—the “how” and the “why” of 
radio. Starts with the fundamental principles 
of electricity, and develops the subject of radio 
practice in a clear, logical and simple manner. 
This new edition contains the latest data on 
detection, ultra high frequencies, television, 
radio-frequency amplifiers, vacuum tube detec- 
tors, antennas, and other recent developments. 


Fourth Edition. 549 pp. 310 illus. 


5% x 81%. $3.50 
ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL 


AERODYNAMICS. By Bradley Jones. 


This revised edition brings the book up to 
date, with new material from N.A.C.A. re- 
ports, a chapter on modern aerostatics, the 
latest data on aircraft instruments and aviga 
tion, as well as current information on aero- 
dynamics. There are many new problems and 


illustrations. 
Third Edition. 459 pp. 138 illus. 
6x9. $3.75 


THE OFFICE SUPERVISOR. py 
Henry E. Niles and Mary Cushing 
Howard Niles. 

How to supervise the work of others, how to 
get along with superiors and with those work- 
ing under you, how to organize the work of a 
department, and other phases of the super- 
visor’s job. The new edition includes material 
on organization, morale, orders, and coordina- 


tion. 
on Second Edition. 269 pp. 
5% x8. $2.50 


Inc. 


440 Fourth Avenue, - New York, N. Y. 
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PLAYS 


The Drama Magazine for Young People 


Plays 


ONE YEAR 


$3.00 $5.00 





PLAYS FOR CHILDREN IN 
GRADES ONE THROUGH NINE 


Thousands of teachers acclaim the 
high quality, usefulness, and 
economy of PLAYS. 


EACH ISSUE CONTAINS: 


Plays for children in Primary, Intermediate, 
and Junior High Grades, in separate sections 
for each. 


Plays for celebrating important holidays and 
anniversaries; episodes from the lives of fa- 
mous men and women. 


specialized occasions 


Plays appropriate for 
Cross Week, and 


such as Book Week, R 
Education Week. _. 


Plays for Victory—Conservation, Morale, War 
Bonds and Stamps, Civilian Defense, etc. 


Plays for sheer entertainment—comedies, fan- 
tasies, mysteries, legends. 


Radio Plays Vocabulary Builders 


a 


Subscribers last year received 127 differ- 
ent plays. Here are a few of the enthu- 
siastic comments about the magazine: 


“This is the first magazine we have seen 
that really satisfies all concerned—pri- 
mary grades to junior high. PLAYS is 
just what we have been looking and 
hoping for for years.” 


Sr. M. X., Corpus Christi, Texas. 


“The magazine is living up to all the 
predictions you made in the prospectus 
that influenced us in ordering a year’s 
subscription.” 


J.M.L., Morris Plains, N. J. 


“You are to be complimented on giving 
the schools something they have needed 
for a long time—PLAYS.” 


D.R., Cranford, N. J. 


Subscription price $3.00 a year 
(Free sample copy on request) 


PLAYS, Inc. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


TWO YEARS 





TAKES THE PLACE OF RUBBER CEMENT 
AND DOES A BETTER, NEATER, CLEANER JOB! 


FOTOFLAT 


Dry Mounting Membrane 
For Mounting Clippings, Records, Drawings, 
we Photographs, and Pictures 


More and more libraries and schools 
are using Fotoflat as an effective 
substitute for rubber cements. Foto- 
flat is very clean to use. There is 
no mess or fuss encountered with 
the use of Fotoflat. 


You just place a sheet of Fotoflat on the back 
of the clipping, record or print and pass a warm 
flatiron over it. That’s all there is to mounting 
with Fotoflat and your clippings, records and 
prints are permanently mounted. Fotoflat does 
not deteriorate with age. Although Fotoflat is 
a permanent mount, you can easily remove any 
clippings, records or prints. Special applicators 


are available for applying Fotoflat if you do not 
have a flatiron. 

Fotoflat is available in a large assortment 
of cut sheet sizes and in roll form. 
FREE SAMPLES and ful! information 
will gladly be supplied by writing. 








Censorship! 
Inflation! 


Taxation! 


Pro and con arguments on both sides of 
the above controversial subjects are con- 
tained in the last three numbers of Ref- 
erence Shelf Volume 15 just published. 


WAR-TIME CENSORSHIP OF 
PRESS AND RADIO. Summers. 
$1.25 (No. 8) 


PERMANENT PRICE CONTROL 
POLICY. Johnsen. $1.25 (No. 9) 


A FEDERAL SALES TAX. Nichols. 
$1.25 (No. 10) 


Headline news determine Reference 
Shelf titles. A new (the 34th annual) 
volume is in preparation. Subscribers to 
the series ($6) will pay considerable less 
than those who buy on separate orders. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue, New York City 
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Regional 
United States 


A Subject List 


Compiled by 
HANNAH LOGASA 
Useful Reference Series #69 


A selected subject list of over 2000 
regional books, predominately fiction but 
including also travel, biography, mem- 
oirs, poetry, essays, and history. Sym- 
bols show three reading concept levels, 
for children, young people, and adults. 
Generally useful but of special value in 
public and school library reference work, 
and a first purchase in the field. 


71 pp., Cloth $2.00 


F. W. FAXON COMPANY 
83 Francis Street 
Boston, Mass. 














Rachel Field 


A Memorial Number 
OF THE 


Horn Book Magazine 


Due to the number of requests being re- 
ceived, from those who are not regular 
subscribers, for copies of the Rachel Field 
Memorial Horn Book (July-August 1942) 
we have had an extra supply printed. As 
the number available is limited, we urge all 
who wish copies to place their orders with- 
out delay. Please do mot send money with 
your order; you will be billed if the order 
can be filled. Price, 50 cents a copy. 

ARTHUR RACKHAM NUMBER: We have on 
hand a small supply of the special Arthur Rack- 


ham Number (Mw ay-June, 1940) which includes a 
17-page bibliography. Price, 50 cents a copy. 


OR 
Both of the above for 75 cents, while the supply 
lasts. 


(Please mention Wilson Library Bulletin 
when ordering. ) 


THE HORN BOOK 264 Boylston St., Boston 


Check List of 
NEW BOOKS 































MECHANICAL PHYSICS 


By Herbert Dingle, Professor of Nat- 
ural Philosophy, Imperial College of 
Science and Technology (University of 


London) 
248 Pages; $2.25 


MODERN TRIGONOMETRY 


By M. J. G. Hearley, B.Sc. (Lond), 
Mathematics Master at Wanstead 
County High School 

168 Pages; $1.75 


WEATHER STUDY 


By David Brunt, F.R.S., Professor of 
Meteorology, Imperial College, South 


Kensington 
215 Pages; $2.25 


INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 


By. Arthur G. Anderson, C.E., Ph.D., 
Professor of Business Organization and 
Operation; Merten J. Mandeville, Ph.D., 
Assistant Professor of Business Organ- 
ization and Operation, both of Univer- 
sity of Illinois; John M. Anderson, 
Ph.D., Mechanical Engineer, Minneap- 
olis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 

612 Pages; $4.50 


INTRODUCTORY ACCOUNTING 


By Donald Kennedy, Ph.D., Saamen. 
Dept. of Accounting; George R. Esterl 
M.B.A., Dean, School of Business A 
ministration ; William J. von Minden, 
M.C.8S., C.P.A., Associate Professor of 
Accounting, all of University of Newark 


702 Pages; $4.50 


PRINCIPLES OF EFFECTIVE 
SPEAKING 


By William Phillips Sandford, formerly 
University of Illinois and Willard Hayes 
Yeager, Professor of Speech, George 
Washington University 

600 Pages; $2.75 


THE EXTEMPORE SPEECH 


By Earl W. Wells, Professor of Speech 
and Paul X. Knoll, Assistant Professor 
of Speech, both of Oregon State College 


330 Pages; Probable Price $2.50 


PHILOSOPHY OF AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 


By John T. Wahiquist, Ph.D., Dean, 
School of Education, University of Utah 


407 Pages; $3.25 



















THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15E.26thSt. PUBLISHERS New York 
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Now Available from McClurg’s 


The New Little Golden Books Series 
in TREASURE TROVE Binding 


Littte GotpeN Books represent a great new contribution to the chil- 
dren’s book field. They are beautiful in design, illustrated by leading 
artists and are based on tried-and-true titles that all children love. Each 
book, size 8144 x6% inches, contains 44 pages, 14 of which are in color, 
the remainder in black and white and text, printed on paper of excellent 
quality. 

Treasure Trove Binding of this series means reinforced buckram 
binding; original cover designs in full color, canvas hinges to allow full, 
flat opening. Combining this famous binding with the Little Golden 
Book Series results in a line of pre-primers that librarians are welcoming. 


| to 50 copies.... 66c 51 to 100 copies.... 63c Over 100 copies.... 60c 


Send your order for these and other books to 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





New Books Needed by America's Readers 






T echnical— For the Man at Work 




















BLUEP RI NT READING Fiction— For the Man at Leisure 


‘Timeatitee | WE TOW om 





The man in the shop or the trainee will find this Arthur R. McGratty 

book gives him a thorough, specific training in blue- 

print reading and sketching for the machine trades. This rousing good novel is the in- 

Objective exercises that are practically self-teaching. é A 
Cloth, 142 pages, $2.50 side story, honestly told, of the 


Spanish Civil War, of Franco's 
AIRCRAFT RIVETING — | rc, ¢ 2 Comes 
FUNDAMENTALS 
George E. Tabraham PACK RAT 


This handy book is so simple and logical, giving all ° 

the fundamental information needed by a production Francis C. Kelley 
riveter, that it will be most popular among your : 
technical books. A fireside ghost story whose ghosts 


P. , 32 10 plates, 5 t 2 ‘ 
ee ee We ane have something to say about im- 
portant problems in a metaphoric 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY and attention-getting way. $1.75 


1110 Montgomery Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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From a 
Librarian’s Experience .. . 


The Friendly 
Library 


By Eruet M. Briccs 


This story-text written and il- 
lustrated by a librarian shows 
clearly the technical necessities 
and emphasizes the warmth of a 
library’s operation. 

Librarians and _ teachers are 
hailing this new and unique ap- 
proach to teaching young readers 
the proper use of a public library. 


86 Pages — 38 Illustrations 
Cloth Bound Price—$1.00 


Order Your Copies from 


The Snyder Publishing Co. 


110 Crestmont Street 
Reading, Pa. 




















——— 


| Full Import of the Speakers Ideas 
| NOT A DIGEST — NOTA BIASED ANALYSIS 
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SPEECHES THAT ARE SHAPING HISTORY 


| The “best thought of the best minds” as ex- 
pressed in the complete and unedited speeches 
of the leading moulders of PUBLIC OPINION. 
One of the “MUST” magazines for the Library 


VITAL SPEECHES 


SOF THE DAL Ezz 











SONGS OF FREEDOM 


—sixty-nine songs of democracy in 
words and music of vivid feeling, 
gathered. from all corners of the 
world. Edited by Davison, Davis 
and Kempf. $1.76 

School Edition .96 


x * 
TWELVE BRIGHT TRUMPETS 


—twelve stories about boys and 
girls of the Middle Ages who 
helped to lay the foundations for 
the democracy of the future, By 
Margaret Leighton. 1.75 

School Edition 1.28 


x * 
TREE IN THE TRAIL 


that grew with our Southwest and 
lived from the days of Indians and 
buffaloes to great days of the 
Sante Fe Trail. Full color pictures 
as in Paddle-to-the-Sea. By Holling 
C. Holling. $2.50 


y 2 ' 
n 
THEY CAME FROM SWEDEN, 


Gus and his family in 1856 start 
homesteading in Minnesota in the 
exciting pioneer days of our coun- 
try. First of a series of books 
about children of foreign countries 
who have become Americans. By 
Clara Ingram Judson. $2.00 


o @ 


Write for our new free high 
school library catalogue and free 
illustrated juvenile catalogue. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 




















32 West 42nd St., New York 2 PARK ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Semi-Mo. $3.00 a year, $5.00 two years. 
—— ——— —— = 
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THE NEW LARNED 
HISTORY 


FOR READY REFERENCE, READING AND RESEARCH 


1942 comments on the use- 
fulness of this standard 
cyclopedia of history 
“I consider it an essential reference 
book for libraries of all sizes.’’— 
A public librarian. 


“We find our set invaluable, both 
for school work and adult refer- 
ence.” —A county librarian. 


“I was brought up on Larned from 
my library school days and I can’t 
keep house without it."—A pub- 
lic librarian. 


“I think very highly of the set and 
find it exceptional for teachers 
use. I certainly feel it has a defi- 
nite place in every high school 
and college library."—A high 


school librarian. 


“I consider that buying the New 
Larned History was a good in- 
vestment.”—A public librarian. 


“Highly recommended.”—A Basic 
Book Collection for High 
Schools. Compiled by a joint 
committee of the A.L.A., the 
National Education Association, 
and the National Council of 
Teachers of English. 





The 1942 low service 
basis rates 


By special arrangement with the 
publisher we are selling this 12- 
volume set to libraries at the lowest 
rates ever offered. Every library— 
even the smallest—can now afford 
this useful reference work. And 


there are special low rates on: 


additional copies for libraries that 
already own sets. 

“It will take the place of a good 
collection of history,’’ said one re- 
viewer. It quotes 5500 authors 
from 9783 volumes on 7000 years 
of history. In its 11,000 pages are 
1200 illustrations and 300 maps, 
and nearly 700 documents, consti- 
tutions, treaties, state papers, mes- 
sages, addresses, laws, party plat- 
forms, judicial decisions, all from 
authentic sources. At its original 
price it was a bargain because it 
gave purchasers all of the above at 
a fraction of the cost of acquiring 
in separate volumes the same full 
perspective of world history. And 
now—at these exceptionally low 
rates which are only a fraction of 
the original price—it presents an 
opportunity which librarians cannot 
afford to miss, 


W rite today for your low service basis rate 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue, New York City 
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AMERICAN HARVEST 
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HEINRICH HEINE 
WORKS OF PROSE 


Edited by HERMANN KESTEN 
This edition of Heine’s prose masterworks deserves a place beside 
Louis Untermeyer’s notable edition of his poetry. 


Nov. 25 


450 pages 


$3.00 

















BACK AGAIN 


An old friend of the librarian 


is returning in a new edition— 


THE PERIODICAL HANDBOOK FOR 1943 


To be issued October 1, 1942 





Céoperatively edited by the 300 editors of 
the magazines represented and published an- 
nually by the Mayfair Agency (subscription 
division of Harper & Brothers), the Periodical 
Handbook is a small guide of wide reference 


usage which needs no introduction to the 
library world. 
LIBRARIANS: If you are unacquainted with 





Mayfair services, of which the Periodical Hand- 





book is only one, send us your periodical list 





for our quotation. We believe we can save you 





money on your subscriptions. No obligation. 





This up-to-date compilation af general information on 
magazines is available to school and library officials on 
request. Since the supply will be limited, please use the 
coupon below. It is mecessary that 10c in stamps or 
coins be requested to help daey handling and mailing 
expenses. 


THE MAYFAIR AGENCY 
51 East 33d Street 
New York City 


Please send me........ copies of the Periodical 
Handbook for 1943 for which I enclose...... in 
stamps or coins, at the rate of 10c per copy to 
cover handling and mailing costs. 


Name 

a ere ty ore eee eT terete 
eee GE EAONEY oe bdinddetc.cc 6s 0005060003 
Fe eT eT er ey nr 
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FALL 
LEADERS 
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ENGLISH SOCIAL HISTORY 


A Survey of Six Centuries 
By George Macaulay Trevelyan 


A new major work by the great English -historian 
presenting the daily life of the inhabitants of England 
from the birth of Chaucer to the death of Queen 
Victoria. $4.50 


THE TRUTH ABOUT 
SOVIET RUSSIA 
By Sidney and Beatrice Webb 
With an essay by Bernard Shaw 
The Webbs draw on current history and their own 
factual approach to political science for this unbiased 


discussion of the ses for collaboration between 
Russia and the democracies. $1.50 





ARMY GUIDE for WOMEN 
By Marion May Dilts 
Drawings by Wilfred Jones 


Answers every question women ask about army life. 
The book for WAAC candidates, Army wives, and 
every woman with a man in service. $2.59 


THE REED AND THE ROCK 


Portrait of Simon Bruté 
By Theodore Maynard 


An inspiring biography of one of the most charming 
and saintly of the early French pioneer priests in 
the United States. Illustrated. $2.75 





THIS LAND WE DEFEND 
By Hugh Bennett and William C. Pryor 
The beautifully written story of what the U. S. Soil 


Conservation Service is doing to hold our first line of 
defense—the land. Illustrated. $1.50 


THE HOUSE 
ON HUMILITY STREET 


Memories of the North American College 
in Rome 


By Martin W. Doherty 


A former Chicago Newspaperman describes his fasci- 
nating experiences—shared by several generations of 
Americans—as a student for the priesthood in Rome. 

$3.00 





ACROSS A WORLD 
By John J. Considine, M. M. 
With the collaboration of Thomas Kernan 
A missionary priest’s record of ten years of travels in 


Africa, the Arab World, India, Japan, China and 
Southeastern Asia. Illustrated. aps. $2.50 





APPLIED NUTRITION 


And The Percentage Food Factor System 
By N. D. Phillips 
This book, and the ingenious set of cards that go with 


it, enables the menu builder to make up perfectly 
balanced meals quickly and easily. $3.50 





THE HOME GUIDE TO MODERN NUTRITION 


By N. D. Phillips - 96 pages 


11 pages of tables - 50c 





Scientific and Technical Books 


A special science supplement of over fifty titles has been prepared. Check this and the Fall Catalog for 


volumes much in demand in Agriculture, Aviation, Navigation, Electricity, Chemistry, Shipbuilding, etc. 














Longmans, Green & Co. 
55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Just 
Out 


APPLIED LEATHERCRAFT 


By Chris H. Groneman 


More practical in every way for the amateur crafts- 
man than any other book on leatherwork. The 208 
illustrations include: 133 photographs showing 
materials required for special projects, step-by-step 
fabrication and appearance of each finished article; 


working drawings; drawings of most popular designs. History of 
leather and instructive information on materials and tools are fully 
covered. Detailed section on Boy Scout accessories. Cloth $2.50 


CRAFT LEADERS 


The Binding of Books, Perry & Baab ..... $2.00 Leatherwork, Roseaman 


Modern Furniture Making and Design, 


BUR 6c ccsddtsecsembbedbaud 6d ceene 

SE Cobo ds bette esccccccsedeutese 4.00 Bookbinding for Schools, Hewitt-Bates . 

Block Printing Craft, Perry .............. 3.50 4 

Handbook of Colour, Judson ............. 
Essentials of Linoleum Block Printing, Polk 2.00 The Weavers Craft, Simpson & Weir ..... 
Art Metalwork with Inexpensive Equipment, Simple Weaving, Mochrie & GET vescces 
DE) ea bev sha edbadees Wes ces se Owes 3.00 Rug Making, Roseaman ........esseeeee: 
Metalcraft and Jewelry, Kronquist ........ 2.25 Canework, Crampton ...-.eseeecesseeeeee 
, : Fine Willow Bas etry, Knock ..........-. 

SE es, SPD Che wacc cd cccecccses 3.50 Hand P 48 P cabs 
SE SURE: baedaddansedeep ciceces oben 3.50 ae uppets and String Puppets, Lanches- 
Furniture Upholstery, Johnson ........... .90 Wooden Toy Making, 3 Horton s....ess.s0. 
SOME, WORE), SOS ccccssveccesevccsesc -90 Dressed Soft Toys, Moody ............-++ 
Chip Carving (Revised *42), Moore ....... 1.00 Rag-Bag tk UN MEE s atise¥sbicr cece 
PE, MEN. oss s0ddewdeicsnthesodia 85 Pottery in the Making, EAMMM ccccccccccces 





Special Imported Craft Books 


CoH EH EHS 


Handcraft, in Wood and Metal, Hooper and 


The complete list of Dryad Handicrafts Press Books is 
now distributed in North America EXCLUSIVELY by 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS - PEORIA, ILL. 















World’s Supreme Spanish-English 
English-Spanish Dictionary. 


Was ......... $10.00 Many features include—completely 
special emphasis on all modern, commercial, 
technical terms—over 128,000 entries, ore more than any 
$3 16 other Spanish- English dictionary ever published—more than 

° V4""—clear, readable type— 
List $4.95 indexed..... $3.96 excellent opaque paper—strong binding. 


WILCOX & FOLLETT CO. 


Say you read it in the WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 


NOW— 


List $3.95 





ro SCHOOLS 
AND LIBRARIES 


1,500 pages—size 7x 10"x2 


NEEDED IN EVERY SCHOOL AND PUBLIC LIBRARY! 


SPANISH DICTIONARY 


SPANISH-ENGLISH °* * ENGLISH-SPANISH 
REVISED AND ENLARGED 1942 EDITION 


1255 South Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois 


Constantly increasing friendship and trade—plus today's 
close war ties with our Central and South American neigh- 
bors—make an authoritative up-to-date Spanish dictionary 
an absolute necessity in every school and public library. 


VELAZQUEZ has been the recognized authority—the 
scholar’s dictionary in the Spanish-English field for many 
years. The regular $10.00 book in a special revised and 
enlarged edition with over 8,000 new words—is now avail- 
able to schools and libraries for only $3.16. 
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®@ Has Your Library the Right Periodicals 


@ To Help Train the Needed War Workers? 


If you now have subscriptions to any of the McGraw-Hill business and 
technical periodicals, you know they are doing an outstanding job in educat- 


ing new war workers! 


Perhaps, there are one or more of our publications 


you are not acquainted with, but which can be of tremendous interest to 
your readers. 


Take a minute or two to look over the handy check-list below of McGraw- 
Hill business and technical periodicals—each the accepted leader in its field. 
Then write today for sample copies of any that may meet your specific needs 
—free and without any obligation on your part. 


0 


0 


Sample copies and subscription prices will be sent you promptly. 


AMERICAN MACHINIST .. . the busi- 
ness and technical magazine of the ma- 
chinery and metal working industries. 


AVIATION . . . covers every branch of 
aircraft, engine and accessory design, manu- 
facture, and operation + « « Maintenance 


. . piloting, navigation, etcetera. 


BUSINESS WEEK ... gives the busy 
executive all the important and significant 
business news of the week. 


BUS TRANSPORTATION .. . for oper- 
ating and executive personnel of firms run- 
ning and maintaining buses. 


CHEMICAL & METALLURGICAL EN- 
GINEERING . . . production, technology, 
marketing, finance, economics, and manage- 
ment of the chemical process industries. 


COAL AGE. devoted to the opera- 
ting, technical and business problems of 
mining and marketing coal. 


CONSTRUCTION METHODS and 
EQUIPMENT ... an_ illustrated review 

current field practice and equipment 
used in all construction activities. 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTING . for 
all men engaged in the installation, main- 
tenance, engineering and marketing of in- 
terior wiring systems. 


ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING . 
serving the electrical appliance trade . . . 
electrical retailers and wholesalers. 


ELECTRICAL WORLD... business and 
technical news of central station activities, 
including all phases of generation and dis 
tribution of electricity. 


ELECTRONICS industrial design, 
engineering and manufacture of radio, 
sound, and communication equipment. 


[1] ENGINEERING & MINING 


OURNAL 

. technical and marketing publication of 
the mining, milling, smelting and metal re- 
fining industries. 


ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD 
leading weekly publication of civil engineer- 
ing and construction, covering news and 
technical performance. 


yACTORY MANAGEMENT & MAINTE- 

NCE... all phases of plant opera- 
dion, management and production, includ- 
ing maintenance of electrical and mechani- 
al equipment. 


FOOD INDUSTRIES production, 
operation, engineering and distribution in 
food manufacturing and processing plants 
of every kind. 


MILL SUPPLIES .. . for executives and 
salesmen of companies distributing indus- 
trial supplies and equipment. 


POWER .. . every step in the produc 
tion and transmission of power in every 
form. 


PRODUCT ENGINEERING ... . for en- 
gineers and executives who create, design, 
and develop machinery and “engineered’”’ 
metal products. 


TEXTILE WORLD business and 
technical magazine of the textile manufac- 
turing, finishing, and dyeing industries. 


TRANSIT JOURNAL . . engineering 
and business magazine of local transporta- 


tion: electric cars, rapid transit, trolley 
buses. 
WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN .... the 


magazine of the wholesale distributor and 
his salesmen . . . selling methods, markets, 
management, trade news. 


And— 


you may place subscriptions for any periodical directly with us, or through 
your regular subscription agency. 


Address the Circulation Department 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


330 West 42 St., 


New York, N. Y. 
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A New Broom 


By Nanita MacDonell Balcom * 


¢6ATO,” said the Principal, reading my 
thought, “the children have never 
liked the library.” 

“But they’re going to!” I promised. 
Somehow I couldn’t ask, as I had intended 
to do, “Why can’t the School Board some- 
times appoint people to tasks they are trained 
to do?” 

One glance at the dismal walls of the 
long, narrow room opposite the office where 
we were having our first professional con- 
ference had given me the itch to do. In 
the dim light that struggled through three 
darkly shaded northern windows, the books, 
largely a legacy from the town’s old Phil- 
osophical Society, scowled at a ceiling as 
remote as Victorian heaven. Macaulay and 
Josephus might ignore the inscription in- 
delibly scratched on the slate blackboard 
opposite them—'‘Teacher’s a Fool’’—but I 
could not. 


Down to Business 


“What's the appropriation?” -I asked. 

“Two hundred dollars. Make it go as 
far as you can. We need a new encyclo- 
pedia and something on farm machinery.” 

“Two gallons of paint and a stepladder, 
first,” I begged. 

“Tell the Shop to lend me two good boys 
Saturday morning. And how late does the 
last school bus leave in the afternoons ?”’ 


* Teacher of English Literature and short story writing, 
Roosevelt Night High School, Washington, D.C. 
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“Five-thirty. Remember, most of the 
children have chores to do after they get 
home.” 

I took a closer squint at the books: Won- 
ders of Insect Life, 188-, no illustrations. 
Robert Burns and Jean Ingelow, identical 
twins, Robert the thumbed one. Innum- 
erable small volumes of Johnson’s Lives to 
fall behind The Natural Law of the Spiritual 
World and upset inventory. Slender collec- 
tions of essays attesting the literary discrimi- 
nation of my predecessors in the English De- 
partment. Discarded school editions of 
Moby Dick and The Idylls of the King with 
marginal notes in pencil for the benefit of 
oncoming generations of authors of Book 
Reports. 

“But only one copy of the Story of a Bad 
Boy,” protested the bust of Caesar from the 
top of the bookcase. His campanion— 
Virgil or Zeus, judging from his curls—was 
peering through the transom into the ad- 
joining Teachers’ Room; but whether he 
gazed upon the usual scene of tearful “‘dis- 
cipline” enacted there or upon the occasional 
one of dignity kicked off with a pair of 
pumps, I was unable to observe. Evidently 
the eminent Romans had felt the impact of 
spit-balls thrown from the Library by 
youngsters who envied their superior view. 

“Do you really like the Bard of Avon in 
that curlicued gilt frame?” I asked of Caesar, 
seeing he was the more polite. 
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“What do you say to our replacing The 
Elbe with an authentic reproduction of an 
early map of this very —e » 

“Are you the new Librarian?” This was 
a real voice. A capable looking blonde of 
perhaps fourteen years was looking at me 
through level gray eyes. She had brought 
back an armful of books borrowed over 
the summer. “Please excuse me. I'm 
jill, Tl be in your ninth-grade English 
class. Does it meet here?” 

“Yes and yes again. Mind that dust. 
You're the girl that won second place in 
the national spelling contest, aren't you?” 

“I’m the one that flunked Math year 
before last, did it over by myself in the 
summer, and made an A last year.” I liked 
her honesty. 

“How would you like to be Assistant 
Librarian, Jill?” I asked. 

“Swell! What do you want me to do 
first ?”” 


A Library Committee 


“It was a fortunate decision. Since Jill 
lived in the community, she could open the 
library before I arrived at eight o'clock in 
the morning. She soon assimilated sufficient 
knowledge of the Dewey Decimal System 
from manuals provided by the State for 
our needs. I could count upon her discre- 
tion in not divulging Library plans prema- 
turely and her tact in extracting fines. Be- 
tween us we decided to make the small ninth 
grade English class, which I met daily on 
the scene of action, the Library Committee. 

We painted the walls a lovely light cream 
that made-believe sunshine. The new 
white woodwork, kept immaculate by needy 
pupils paid from NYA funds, was the 
pride of every little girl. For the slate 
blackboard the boys substituted a durable 
but porous wall-board. This served as back- 
ground for their special invention—a maga- 
zine rack that did not spill copies nor jut 
into the room—and for library bulletins. 

Somehow the room had lost its angularity 
and gained in width. This improvement we 
attributed to placing the tables horizontally, 
staggering the sizes of the sectional cases, 
and especially to breaking the apparent 
height of the windows with a broad shelf 
that hid the ugly radiators beneath them. 
More sun actually came into the room now 
that we had thrown away all pretense at 
shades. The light pongee valance and side 
drapes hemmed and put in place by domestic 
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science pupils were designed to soften the 
windows. 

In good weather we had: flowers—the 
children saw to that— in blue and yellow 
pottery bowls on the window shelf between 
groups of brightly bound, especially inter- 
esting new books, and on the tables, to hold 
down the blue burlap runners I had un- 
earthed from the attic at home. Now that 
the tops of the bookcases had been lowered, 
Caesar and Virgil, who had enjoyed a good 
scrubbing, actually seemed to be of our 
world. 

Carefully classified by competent WPA 
labor, the books were neatly labeled on open 
shelves. 

“Aren’t you afraid the children will 
handle them?’ asked a veteran of the old 
regime. 

“I was once afraid that they wouldn't,” 
I replied. 

There proved to be a good start in biog- 
raphy, history, and drama. We added at 
once a re-possessed Britannica; books on 
mechanical science, trees, flowers, birds, fish, 
stars, and—an etiquette. 

“Better go slow there,” the Principal 
warned. “You don’t want to hurt anybody's 
feelings.” 

“Just you wait,” I begged. “Nothing is 
too good for the landed gentry.” 

Sure enough, Emily Post was invited to 
Junior Prom and Senior Supper. Boys and 
girls “dated” her when they dated each 
other. She was known to be questioned in 
the Principal’s Office at graduation time. 
When she disappeared over the week end, 
we suspected the teachers. 

For the present, fiction was largely sup- 
plied by the State Library Commission, but 
A. A. Milne and others of his ilk were 
temptingly placed upon the lower shelves. 
My one indiscretion, Mr. Chips, was justi- 
fied by circulation the next fall when the 
motion picture came to town. 

We bought our books at discount and 
traded in undesirable gift books for others 
in demand. Thirty dollars supplied us with 
current magazines for nine months, with 
several copies of the American Boy so that 
the Principal might read his favorite serial 
before the magazine lost its cover. It was 
thus we bribed him to permit the inclusion 
of a good daily newspaper which he feared 
might distract the children from study. As 
an English teacher, I had long ago learned 
the necessity of good journalism. 
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Ninth grade rookies assumed new im- 
portance in the eyes of their inferiors, who 
envied their library privileges, and their 
betters, who began to treat them with re- 
spect. Everyone had a task and there was 
ye go rotation of duties. Jill had charge 
of circulation, permitting reliable pupils to 
assist at definite times and checking their 
performance carefully. She frequently spent 
the night with me on Fridays so that she 
could visit the city libraries for suggestions. 
The boy in charge of magazines noted the 
date of their receipt, checked their care and 
use, filed copies we wished to keep and 
marked articles and pictures to be cut 4 the 
fifth grade on rainy days. Already the 
teachers were making requests for pictures 
in our growing files. The girl who super- 
eeapiel the bulletin board was a born ad- 
vertising agent. I still recall her distinctive 
posters of the various colleges in the State. 
We could utilize her inventive skill without 
compunction; she would make Honor Roll 
anyway. 

No need for a Faculty College Advisor 
for the ninth grade! The correspondence 
committee wrote for catalogs and Govern- 
ment bulletins. Every catalog was eagerly 
studied and hotly argued over. A printed 
list of reading desirable for an entrant to 
Williams College, for instance, sent those 
who had never before heard of Williams 
to the A.L.A. Catalog checking their pre- 
vious reading. 

“‘H-h-here it is!’ My stammerer greeted 
me with a blue booklet as I approached one 
morning. “The-th-there is a school of 
T-T-Taxidermy and I’m goin’ there— 
d-d-darned if I ain't.” I let the ain’t slide. 
“After all, if a thought takes one’s breath 
away, Thomas Wentworth Higginson says 
im effect of Emily Dickinson, “why stop for 
a lesson in grammar?” 


Book Week 


Our celebration of Book Week was de- 
signed to acquaint the school with the school 
Library and its needs. For this purpose the 
Committee prepared a list of questions (at 
end of article) concerning authors and titles, 
etc., with which to “initiate” members of the 
Library Club. Any one was eligible. If the 
candidate ‘“‘passed”—he always did—he 
might write his name upon a scroll in var- 
ious colored inks, according to the “fee” 
he chose to pay: in black ink for a penny, in 
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green for five cents, in red for a dime, and 
in gold for a quarter. First graders and 
seniors going “double” preferred gold; red 
and green were pores but black was good 
enough for the rank and file. 

As a proof of membership, the initiate 
was given a “book’’ about 2x 214,x%%, 
inches—actually a small mite box—to 
“read” and return full of pennies at Christ- 
mas time. The Library Committee made 
these books on two consecutive Saturday 
mornings, with much rivalry in accomplish- 
ment. The light weight cardboard of which 
they were made could easily be bent with a 
knife and ruler and cut to form a box. Upon 
these gay red, blue, green, tan, yellow and 
black surfaces were pasted pictures of books 
cut from book catalogs, scenes from adver- 
tising or travel booklets, or the picture of 
the author, perhaps salvaged from a broken 
game of “Authors.” My two portable type- 
writers were in constant demand to provide 
ornamental borders of asterisks; x’s, v’s, or 
o’s, alternating with x’s in a row; or paren- 
theses on end horizontally. 

In a special doll bookcase, made Gov- 
ernor Winthrop Secretary style from a white 
cardboard shoe box and placed conspicuously 
above the card catalog by the door, were 
similar small volumes illustrative of the 
teachers’ choice in books. That the biology 
teacher had preferred Tom Sawyer and the 
domestic science teacher Little Women when 
they were young seemed natural enough; 
but the preference of the football coach for 
Pilgrim's Progress established a precedent. 

At Christmas time these “volumes” were 
collected at the door of the assembly room by 
a diminutive Santa half emerging from a 
red cardboard chimney. There was much 
cheering when the total donation was an- 
nounced from the stage. Several asked to 
keep their little books, however; and others 
wished to have special editions ‘‘made to 
order.” One ninth grade enthusiast made 
herself a whole library just for fun. 85 
per cent of the books distributed were re- 
turned and most of them were good enough 
to use again sometime. 

Since the material for these books was 
purchased wholesale and cut to rectilinear 
shape by machine when purchased, at no 
additional expense, the cost in time and 
money was relatively little. Every volume 
proved an emissary of good will for the 
Library. 
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Poetry 


Thanks to the Library I discovered new 
methods of teaching. The order of a special 
case of modern poetry from the State Li- 
brary provided each pupil with an individual 
poet and selections to be read aloud by his 
choice of assistants on his “‘program.”’ Still, 
it was difficult for some of the children to 
distinguish the poets. Both Longfellow and 
Bryant, for instance, had whiskers; but 
which was the bald one? 

One week end we preempted the Library 
bulletin board for a gallery of poets, placing 
one or more typewritten quotations beneath 
each picture to aid in identification. “So 
live that when thy summons comes’’—that 
was Bryant, of course—the bald one! And 
how do you spell “Thanatopsis?’” Of the 
two thin “guys” it was Holmes who said 
“Build thee more stately mansions, O my 
soul”—remember that shell? ‘All day the 
starry meteor fell,” Snowbound—that was 
Whittier. No they didn’t look alike at all 
when you examined them closely. 

Almost worth the whole unit in modern 
poetry was the interest established in Poe 
by a little known photograph of him with 
other West Point cadets in uniform. There 
was nothing strange about this handsome, 
apparently kind, young Southern gentleman. 
But the frontispiece of the text showed the 
duality of genius, on one side the face—so 
the editor pointed out—Israfel, on the other, 
madman. What had brought about the 
change ? 

And who would have dreamed that Amy 
Lowell looked like that? 


Library Bulletin 


As a project in abstracting and punctua- 
tion the class made précis of outstanding 
articles in the current magazines, learning 
to cite titles, authors, volumes, and page 
numbers correctly, and to distinguish the 
essential thought. Here work was indi- 
vidually assigned, an editor for Art, one 
for Agriculture, Science, Fashion, etc., as 
well as for Fiction, Humor, and Travel. 

Issued in mimeographed form every six 
weeks, the leaves of this Library Bulletin 
might be detached for posting in particular 
classrooms. In the English classes we dis- 
cussed the bulletin as a whole, correcting 
errors and commenting upon articles, stories, 
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and essays. It helped the pupil to distin- 
guish the various forms and induced critical 
attention in reading. 


When next year the School Board gave 
us a full-time Librarian, we were highly 
gratified; that was the best commendation 
possible upon our year’s work. But I shall 
always regret that I blamed the supposed 
theft of Now We Are Six upon my little 
Santa Claus, who had read it every rainy 
day at recess throughout the year. I might 
have known that its disappearance was due 
to the abstraction of the senior who would 
distinguish us at St. John’s. 


Initiation Questions 


(Pure spoofing) 


Did Oliver Twist the cat's tail ? 

What made Zane Grey? 

Who wrote Gray's Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard? 

What was Lorna Doin’ Far from the Madding 
Crowd? 

Have you crossed The Bridge of San Louis 
Rey? 

Was Hans Anderson a Christian? 

Is Robert Browning The Five Little Peppers? 

Did Sir Laun Fall In The Secret Garden? 

Who sat Under the Lilacs? 

Did Sherlock Holmes catch Ali Baba and the 
Forty Thieves? Did he find What Maizie 
Knew? 

Was Charles Lamb related to Francis Bacon? 

Did The Little Minister marry The Bride of 
Lammermoor with The Ring and the Book? 

Did Emily Post The Scarlet Letter? 

How tall was Henry W. Longfellow? 

Was Nathan Hale? Were The Arabian Nights 
cloudy ? 

Was The Raven in The Dove's Nest? 

Did The Harvester give Ramona his 
Gauntlet To Have and to Hold? 

What color was the Rose in Bloom? 

Did The Microbe Hunters find Daddy Long 
Legs, The Gold Bug, or The Three Mus- 
keteers? 

Was Hamlin’s Garland made of Sesame and 
Lillies? 

Was The Little Duke the son of The Last 
Duchess? 

Who was the hero of Franklin's Autobiography? 

Did the Swiss Family Robinson adopt The 
Spanish Twins? 

Was Robin Hood in David's Copperfield? 

Did Ivanhoe In Flanders Fields? 

What did Hugh Wynne? 

How much was Kenil Worth? 

Who's Yer Schoolmaster? 

Do you wear your ring on your Huckleberry 
Finn-ger? 


Red 
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The Question of ' 


‘Escape Literature” 


By Felix Pollak * 


I am a lover of humanity and I have no desire to make anyone miserable, but 
one must not be sentimental, nor hide the grim truth with the motley words of 


beautiful lies. Let us face life as it is! 


| haha phrases have achieved such recent 

prominence in the library profession as 
the phrase “escape literature.’ Few are 
used, few are misused more frequently. It 
seems appropriate, therefore, to give the 
matter a little consideration. 

First of all I want to state that this article 
has nothing to do with.the so-called “‘fic- 
tion controversy.” Having grown up in 
Europe, the distinction between fiction and 
nonfiction was in this strict form new and 
rather startling to me, and while I recognize 
its practical advantages for a public library, 
I still cannot see the point in the merit sys- 
tem attached to it. I cannot understand why 
the writing of a cookbook should be con- 
sidered a “useful art,” and the writing of 
a novel neither an art nor useful; why 
Germinal by Zola should be deemed more 
fictitious than Midsummer Night's Dream 
by Shakespeare; why a collection of poor 
poetry should a priori belong to a higher 
category than a collection of good short 
stories; and why the reading of a nonfic- 
tion work like Jazz, Hot & Hybrid should 
be credited with the power of improving our 
knowledge of music and life in general, 
while Romain Rolland’s Jean Christophe is 
regarded as just another of those idle fic- 
tion books. I cannot comprehend this but, 
as I said, this is beside the point. Homer 
and Aesop, Turgenief and Flaubert, Cer- 
vantes and Swift, Knut Hamsun and Thomas 
Wolfe, Jakob Wassermann and John Stein- 
beck did not and do not care how they are 
labeled, nor do the people care who read 
their works and are stirred and elevated, 
enlightened and enriched by them. In speak- 
ing against a so-called ‘‘escape literature’’ 
I am speaking solely against the mental ap- 
proach towards reading and books which 
the phrase implies and which, to my mind 
at least, is detrimental to the vital struggle 
wherein we as a nation now are engaged. 





* Public Library, Buffalo, New York. 
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Maxim Gorki 





We hear, to be sure, the contrary most 
of the time. There are few virtues that 
are not ascribed to “‘escape literature,” few 
helpful tasks that it is not supposed to per- 
form. When I, some time ago, ventured to 
make fun of the subject in advancing the 
theory that the goddess of literature had 
apparently misinterpreted the phrase, taking 
it as a polite appeal to her to “escape, Lit- 
erature!’ and that this would explain her 
rather conspicuous absence from the realms 
of “escape literature,” I was gravely re- 
proved. ‘Escape literature,” I was in- 
formed, is (although lots of fun in itself!) 
a serious matter. . When I later, at a 
time when Hitler was still ~-ging peace 
against this country, but when the hand- 
writing on the wall was already visible for 
everyone, expressed my concern about the 
crowds of library patrons assembling before 
certain shelves in front of these very walls, 
eager to escape from the handwriting into 
no-man’s lands with Zane Grey and ro- 
mance-lands with Kathleen Norris—when 
I was concerned about these daily refugee- 
columns of housewives passing by, then I 
was referred to the important role that “es- 
cape literature’ was at the time playing in 
England. Books of this type, I was told, 
and radio programs and movies of the same 
order were keeping up the spirit of the 
people of England; without them they could 
not stand the bombings, the strain and all 
the hardships they underwent. ‘‘Maybe,” 
I answered, “maybe all this helps. But the 
essential difference is that the people of 
England have already made up their minds. 
They already know what is at stake. We 
don't. We are still trying to get away from 


it all. We are still thinking in terms of 
‘escape.’ And in this attitude, above all, 
lies the fundamental difference.”” Well, that 
was then. And now? 


This is not the place to raise and con- 
sider the question whether the American 
people are wide awake already. We are in 
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the process of awakening, no doubt. But 
let us confine ourselves merely to our own 
professional sphere—and we have to admit 
that there is still an unproportionately large 
percentage of library users for whom no 
War Information Center exists, for whom 
no Behind-the-Headlines collection exists, 
for whom no war maps exist, but for whom 
the word “library” is associated exclusively 
with reading for “escape.” To them the li- 
brary is but a beautiful haven where one 
still can “get away from it all.” Some 
librarians agree with this point of view 
and derive comfort from it. But there are 
other librarians, and their number, I know, 
is increasing, who think that this is not 
enough. There are many men and women 
in our profession who think that this con- 
cept falls short of our obligation in this de- 
cisive hour; who maintain that libraries 
today cannot be satisfied to be remote and 
beautiful havens, but ought to play a more 
active, a more positive part. To them I 
want to make a simple and feasible sug- 
gestion. 


Individual Effort 


The suggestion concerns solely the attitude 
of the individual librarian. The libraries as 
institutions are doing their part. They are 
active in the Victory Book Campaign, most 
of them followed the nation-wide appeal 
of the American Library Association to es- 
tablish War Information Centers, they are 
providing the best books and pamphlets, at 
hand. But all these good intentions and 
provisions avail little if they leave a large 
percentage of the public untouched. All 
that has been done is a means to an end, 
and not an end in itself. It is up to the 
individual librarians to make the means ef- 
fective and to achieve the end. We must, 
in other words, challenge the escape-men- 
tality displayed by so many of our readers. 
We must try to convince these readers that 
we can’t be “sick of the war” and win it, 
too. We must endeavor to reduce the ex- 
clusive reading of stories of adventure and 
romance. I am stressing the word “exclu- 
sive,” for here, as I see it, lies the whole 
problem and the way to its solution. Not 
that these books are being read, but the 
exclusiveness with which they so frequently 
are being read is the damage. If we there- 
fore succeed in persuading borrowers of “‘es- 
cape literature” to take home with them 
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and read, along with their other books, at 
least one true and inspiring and hence mo- 
rale-building book on current affairs, fic- 
tion, or nonfiction, we shall have rendered 
a service, humble as it may seem, to the 
nation. 

The Times Literary Supplement of May 
18, 1940 contains the following sentences 
—-sentences which still hold true: ‘“‘Nazidom 
is preparing the way of conquest by fouling 
the mind with lies: our libraries have the 
antidote in stocks of books on the origins 
of the conflict and the issues involved; they 
who read will be immune from all attacks 
by false propaganda.” Hardly they, how- 
ever, who read “escape literature.’’ No 
antidote will immunize the body, unless it 
enters the body; no books on the origins 
of the conflict and. the issues involved will 
be effective, unless they are read; and no 
such books will be read widely enough, un- 
less they are (a) available in sufficient num- 
bers, and (b) recommended and propagated 
and advertised. The time for passive li- 
brarianship is definitely over. The time for 
reading as usual, and library service as usual, 
is definitely over. Our task no longer is 
to store information; our task now is to 
spread information. The designation “‘read- 
ers’ adviser’ is familiar to us, but we apply 
it only to a limited professional field. Yet 
are we not, all librarians, in the word's 
real sense readers’ advisers? Does the doubt- 
ful title “readers’ assistant’’ really mean that 
our job is essentially that of the clerk be- 
hind the drug-store counter, the job of 
handing the customer whatever goods the 
customer asks for—and that this is all we 
can, all we should do? Are we qualified 
for this “‘assistance” just because we know 
where the demanded goods are stored, where 
the required information can be attained? 
And to what end, then, if this is the end, 
all the theoretical library training, all the 
college work and scientific education which, 
at the same time, are being emphasized every 
day, and every day more urgently? The 
theory behind this concept, it seems to me, 
is largely the theory of a reader's automatic 
self-improvement through acquiring the so- 
called “reading habit’: the theory that read- 
ing standard follows the reading habit like 
Amen the prayer; that a reader, once he 
begins with Berta Ruck, will surely land 
at Plato’s Republic. Wilhelm Munthe, in 
his stimulating book about American Li- 
brarianship expresses skepticism towards this 
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theory, and I for my part share this skepti- 
cism. The “reading habit’ may be the li- 
brarians’ pet, but reading standard is not 
its child. The majority of our readers need 
and expect guidance when they come to the 
library, and indeed not only when they enter 
the office of the reader’s adviser. It is the 
task of every librarian to use his or her 
influence, his or her knowledge of books 
and the ability to ‘‘sell”’ them for the purpose 
of improving individual reading standards. 

The objection that we are not teachers 
is true enough. But the librarian’s as well 
as the teacher’s field is in the last analysis 
the field of education. We are not teaching 
a certain subject, but we are leading people, 
or should lead them at least, to the sources 
from which the subject can be learned. If 
a reader is over our heads, if he—which 
also happens—knows more than we know, 
then there is no law against our learning 
from him, and we might properly and si- 
lently appoint him in our minds a librarians’ 
adviser ! 


The requirements involved in this con- 
cept are likely, of course, to develop our 
inferiority complexes. Most of us will feel, 
and sometimes very depressingly, that we 
are not up to the task, that our responsibility 
is greater than our ability to pr oes But 
only this feeling makes for self-improve- 
ment; self-contentment and complacency 
help little. 

Active librarianship, desirable as it is in 
time of peace, in time of war becomes im- 
perative. The question: what would Hitler 
prefer the American people to read—books 
like Steinbeck’s The Moon Is Down and 
Ziemer’s Education for Death, or books of 
the “escape literature” type? This question 
answers itself and leaves no doubt about the 
road we librarians must follow. 

We shall gain by the process. Librarian- 
ship as such will gain a new and vivid im- 
portance, bursting the chains of routine that 
tie and endanger it; and we ourselves shall 
gain, at long last, a free and clear conscience 
in fulfilling our time-conditioned obligation. 
The knowledge that a book for the good 
cause and a good book for the cause are not 
always identical things can be taken for 
granted; so can tact and taste—the profes- 
sional standard virtues—in applying our 
persuasive faculties. 


The suggested campaign among “escape 
readers” (really a Book Campaign for Vic- 
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tory, paralleling the Victory Campaign for 
Books!) will also have its effects on the li- 
braries’ policy of book selection and book 
buying. Very few libraries have enough 
money to purchase both “escape” and cur- 
rent-events literature in sufficient quantities. 
up to now the proportion was usually to the 
advantage of the first category, due to the 
great demand for it. To what degree the 
surplus of supply influenged and even created 
the demand, is of course another question. 
But if we succeed in raising the circulation 
of, and little by little also the demand for, 
books of timely problems and conditions, the 
supply of western stories will, for purely 
economic reasons, have to be cut. 

No “taxpayer-problem’” enters into the 
matter. The argument that the people pay 
taxes to the city and that the library there- 
fore must pay tribute to them in (to use 
Mr. Munn’s plastic expression’) “‘thrillers 
and shockers’’—this argument was always 
weak and has now lost its validity altogether. 
We are paying taxes today, and shall pay 
more taxes tomorrow, in order to provide 
the essentials of war, and not in order to 
provide the non-essentials of peace. If any- 
thing, the education towards a better under- 
standing of the essentials of war, and not the 
furnishing of the non-essentials of peace, is 
the libraries’ assignment at present. Besides, 
those readers who expect to find on our 
shelves sufficient copies of, for instance, ex- 
pensive technology books, are taxpayers also 
—and the weight of their voices should 
more than outbalance the count of the voices 
of the “‘escapists.” The weight of their voices 
may even gradually tip the scales towards 
their side, far beyond this present, and in- 
asmuch as a change of reading trends and 
standards may in general result, this pro- 
gram in itself will constitute a phase of con- 
crete postwar planning by—and for—tibrar- 
ies. Never before was the time to stop de- 
ploring low reading standards and start ex- 
ploring methods to raise them more pressing 
and more promising than now. 

Most of us like a good mystery story now 
and then. People always will. But this “now 
and then’’ makes all the difference’ in the 
world. We hear so much today about nutri- 
tion and the necessity for a “balanced diet’’ 
that the thought lies near to utilize this 
newly awakened consciousness also for the 


; 1Ralph Munn: ‘‘Fact versus Folklore.'" ALA Bul- 


letin, June 1940. 
(Continued on page 147) 
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The Classroom in the Public Library 


By Elfrieda Babney * 


What's a public children’s library for? Is it an extracurricular frill— 
an after-school business? Is it competing with the baseball diamond, 
the toy-loan center, and the movies, for the hours from three to six? 


The author yh this article thinks not. 


The school is the child’s business 


world, and the public library—when there is no school library—should 
be an intimate part of it. If it is the school’s purpose to make books a 
part of living, then the library should be full of children all day long. 


‘THE Young People’s Room of the Mil- 

waukee Public Library is located in 
downtown Milwaukee. On Saturdays and 
school holidays children come from all parts 
of Milwaukee because we have a selection 
of books that is more complete than any in 
the neighborhood branch libraries. 

We are open daily from 9:00 A.M. until 
6:00 P.M. The first six hours of the day are 
quiet ones: parents come in, an occasional 
Sunday School teacher, students from the 
State Teachers College. 

But principally we're a neighborhood li- 
brary, in the vicinity of about ten schools, 
four of which are within a half-hour’s walk- 
ing distance. 


© Formerly Assistant to the Librarian, Young People’s 
Room, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Public Library. 
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The teacher helps the fourth-graders 
find books 
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Our children come from areas of down- 
town Milwaukee, which we like to call the 
suitcase neighborhoods. Most of them are 
native-born Americans. They live in hotels 
and apartment buildings if they can afford 
to—and most of them cannot—otherwise in 
rooming houses or furnished rooms. 

They move often, Frequently their fathers 
are dead or “not living with us.” Their 
mothers work. Many of their families are, 
or have been, on relief. 

Responsibility for using the library rests 
largely with the children. Consequently there 
are many overdue books. We take in a 
heartbreaking number of library cards be- 
cause of delinquent fines. Books are returned 
with a note from Mother explaining that if 
we let her know how much the dues are, 
she'll send the money “next week.” 

About 90 per cent of the Young People’s 
Room books issued on school days—most of 
them to neighborhood children—go out dur- 
ing the last three hours of the day. In these 
three hours the children invade the library 
like a swarm of locusts. By six o'clock they 
are gone—until the next day after school. 

They might just as well be locusts, for all 
we know of them. Certainly, short staffed 
as we are, and charging out books at a rate 
of two books a minute, we don’t see the 
children. We seldom know their names, or 
anything about them. With books coming 
in, books going out, books piling up on the 
slipping truck, we can’t talk to our children 
about books. They don’t expect us to, any- 
more. They ask their teachers for names of 
good books and bring /ists to us. That is, 
those that read, do. 

The four public schools in our immediate 
neighborhood have always been our most 
stable contact with the neighborhood chil- 
dren. Regularly our children’s librarian has 
visited the classrooms of these schools, bring- 
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THE CHILDREN REACH FOR “PiIG-O-WEE” 


ing library card applications, telling stories, 
talking shop. 

Then, one morning early in March 1941, 
a progressive-school minded principal of the 
Eighteenth Street School, called the chil- 
dren’s librarian by telephone. 


He was apologetic, for he didn’t want to 
burden her with more work than her depart- 
ment could handle. At the same time he 
said he wanted every child in his school, 
from the third grade up, to use the public 
library. The children, he pointed out, were 
getting little encouragement to read at home, 
and at school none of the frequent exhorta- 
tions of teachers to borrow books from the 
library had done much good. He was will- 
ing to dismiss the children one afternoon in 
every two weeks of the school year, at two 
o'clock, so that, one class at a time, they 
might visit the library. 

Nothing was to be expected of them other 
than their physical presence in the Young 
People’s Room from 2:30 to 3:30 on two 
afternoons a month. What he did hope, 
however, was that a good number of chil- 
dren, given the chance to visit the library 
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regularly, and being exposed to good books 
week after week, would take books home 
and eventually discover that reading is really 
fun. 


So in March 1941 this school library pro- 


gram was launched. It continued until 
school closed in June and was resumed again 
with the opening of the school year in the 
fall. 

Getting 250 children from the school to 
the library every two weeks wasn’t the easiest 
job to engineer. The children had to walk 
twelve blocks through downtown Milwaukee 
streets—one teacher to about 35 children. 
But it was done without accident. 

Even the heavens were propitious. Only 
one library visit in the whole semester had 
to be actually postponed on account of rain. 
But more than once the children preferred 
to chance threatening rain clouds rather than 
to miss a scheduled library hour. 

We found, early in the semester, that 
many children had fine-records that had to 
be cleared before new library cards could be 
issued. For the most part, these records were 
cleared in the course of a heart-to-heart talk 
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each child had with the assistant librarian, 
who has the gift of making little things very 
impressive, and did a beautiful job of point- 
ing out the importance of bringing ks 
back on time. And the children did get their 
library cards. 

If the delinquency persisted, we called it 
to the attention of the principal. That was 
all. Not-a single child was asked to forfeit 
his library card. Excusable fines were ex- 
cused; others were lowered to within sight 
of the child’s pocketbook. 

In the end, what did the visits accom- 
plish? Did the children read more? 

The principal says they did; so do the 
teachers. For our part, the circulation figures 
prove, at least, that more books were drawn 
toward the end of the semester than at the 
beginning. And there is the additional evi- 
dence of the results of the summer reading 
project. 

At the close of the school year we offered 
a printed cardboard flag, complete with 48 





silver stars—at a rate of four stars for each 
book—to every child who would read 12 
books during the three summer months. 

A letter which explained the nature of th« 
“Follow the Flag” club was sent to the prin 
cipals of all of the Milwaukee schools, in 
cluding, of course, those in our district. 

By August ist, 300 children had regis 
tered at the Young People’s Room for the 
“Follow the Flag’”” program. Of these, 190 
were children from our five nearest schools ; 
106 were from the Eighteenth Street Schoo! 
alone. 

By the end of summer, 81 flags were com 
pleted. Eighteenth Street School children 
owned 29 of these. Forty-three other chil 
dren had begun flags but, for one reason or 
another, had not completed them. 

Compared with the number of children in 
the Eighteenth Street School, or even with 
the number of children originally enrolled 

(Continued on page 112) 
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Getting Youngsters to Read 
By Ray H. Simpson* 


ORE and more is the school librarian 
becoming conscious of the fact that 
she is in a key position in a school system 
which is consciously attempting to improve 
the reading habits and skills of youngsters 
in the school. During the last few years 
the writer has frequently been asked by li- 
brarians: “What are some of the specific 
things which I may do to best meet the 
opportunities I have in dealing with the 
reading activities of youngsters ?’’ The ques- 
tion is also frequently asked: “How may 
I best cooperate with teachers in their efforts 
to effectively deal with reading problems?” 
This article represents an attempt to give 
some answers to these two questions. 
Below are listed ideas which some librar- 
ians have found it feasible to try out and 
profitable to use: 


1. Have a continually growing file of sample 
sets of reading achievement and reading ca- 
pacity tests. Also, have a file of interest and 
personality questionnaires and inventories. 
Mimeograph a list of those which are avail- 
able and encourage teachers to get sugges- 
tions from these. Notify those who might 
be interested of new additions. 
Aid teachers in building up and using a 
shelf of professional books and pamphlets 
which will be helpful in successfully meeting 
reading problems as well as other problems 
which they face. 
3. Encourage teachers to start classroom libraries 
or build them up if they are already started. 
4. Bring to the attention of each teacher an- 
nouncements of new professional books in 
his or her field of interest. Ask the teacher's 
Opinion of the book. Inquire whether he or 
she thinks it would be a valuable book to 
order for the teacher's professional library. 


N 


5. Give youngsters aid in learning how to use 
effectively the card catalog, The Readers’ 
Guide, the dictionary, bound periodicals, and 
other source materials. Cooperation with 
teachers in this is important. 

6. (a) Learn, if you do not already know, ways 
of determining the approximate difficulty 
level and the approximate interest level of 
each book and magazine in the library. 
(b) Get sufficiently acquainted (through 
tests, questionnaires, and informal methods) 


* Assistant Professor of Educational Psychology, Uni- 
versity of Alabama. 
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10. 


with each youngster so that you know his 
approximate interest level and his approxi- 
mate reading achievement level. 

(c) Relating information indicated unde: 
items (a) and (b) immediately above, sug- 
gest books and other materials to the 
youngster which are consonant with his 
abilities and interests. Remember that 
youngsters rise only gradually and by se- 
quential steps in reading level. 

Develop the wise use of magazines, by teach- 
ers and youngsters; spotlight them. Con- 
sider the learning of the use of magazines 
as a regular part of the work of the school. 
Appreciate the differing purposes of play-type 
reading and work-type reading. Attempt to 
set the library up so that both types of pur- 
poses may be achieved. 

Develop the intelligent use of newspapers. 
Encourage teachers to take them to class- 
rooms and aid youngsters in learning how to 
use them more effectively and with greater 
pleasure. 

Become acquainted with the most approved 
methods of setting up reading improvement 
programs. 


. Order books for the library which have a 


high interest level and a low difficulty level 
(for instance, an interest level suitable for 
the average seventh grader but with only 
average second or third grade difficulty level.) 
Learn useful methods of diagnosing the 
reading difficulties of children and aid teach- 
ers in making diagnoses of youngsters who 
do not seem to be making satisfactory prog- 
ress in reading. 


. Aid youngsters to learn how to properly 


take care of new and old books. Coopera- 
tion with classroom teachers will be profitable 
in this connection. 

Aid pupils in learning how to make simple 
repairs on their books. 

Try out various methods of determining 
pupils’ attitude toward reading materials with 
reasons for these attitudes and aid teachers 
in using such methods. 

Learn through a systematic checking of needs 
the books and other materials most needed in 
the library. 


. Suggest to publishers the names of wide- 


awake teachers, mentioning the field in which 
each is most interested, and request that 
these teachers be sent notices of new books 
and other materials. 

Make. professional materials in the library 
available to teachers during the summer 
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months and encourage them to use them. A 
list of such materials sent out in the spring 
will frequently serve as an excellent reminder 
of this opportunity to become a better teacher 
through study. 

Set up machinery for circulating professional 
materials among teachers as soon as such 
materials reach the library. 

Suggest articles to subject matter teachers and 
ask their opinions on these articles. This 
is one way to encourage them to study ma- 
terials which they would probably not other- 
wise need. 


. Through periodic library news-sheets and 


personal discussions educate administrators 
and teachers to the need to consider new 
plans for getting materials appropriate for 
a great range of individual needs and abil- 
ities. 

Write to publishers for the names of books 
on specific school and community problems. 
Also ask for books suitable for slow learners 
at specified grade levels. 

Paste in each recreational book in the library 
a card or sheet upon which each pupil who 
finishes the book is encouraged to indicate 
whether he recommends the book and his 
reason for recommending it or not recom- 
mending it. The youngster may be en- 
couraged to sign his name to his comment. 
These comments may be related to item 
no. 6 above. 

Provide youngsters, teachers, and parents with 
lists of books and magazines suitable for 
birthday presents and Christmas gifts for 
young and older persons. Give the title, 
author, publisher and his address, price, and 
type of person for whom the book or maga- 
zine is suited. A brief annotation may be- 
desirable. 

Give such a list as that named in the item 
immediately above to the local newspaper 
publisher with the suggestion that he print 
it as an educational feature. 

Help youngsters prepare a display in a local 
bookstore of book jackets, books, magazines, 
etc., to stimulate more interest in reading. 
Encourage with the cooperation of the Eng- 
lish, social studies, and/or art teachers the 
making of cartoons representing interesting 
sidelights on books and magazine articles. 
Place these on library walls or bulletin 


boards. 


Encourage youngsters and teachers to con- 
tribute to the library books and magazines 
no longer being used in the home. 


Become familiar with the various types of 
reading improvement programs and be ready 
to give aid to teachers interested in working 
on such programs. 

Write up for the benefit of other librarians 
activities you have carried on in your library 
which you have found helpful. 


CLASSROOM IN THE LIBRARY 
(Continued from page 110) 
in the summer reading project, these figures 
are not amazing. But a tabulation of sum- 
mer reading project figures by schools re- 
vealed that the Eighteenth Street School was 
far ahead of every other school in our dis- 
trict for the number of children participating. 

There seems to be little doubt that the 
school-library program has had considerable 
effect on the reading habits of the Eighteenth 
Street School children, even in the short 
period of its duration. 

Our library visits program was haphazard. 
There was always a story, because the chil- 
dren liked stories, and our children’s librar- 
ian tells good stories. Also deft with a 
pencil, she drew Munro Leaf models, “Book 
Nits” and “Book Wits,” to impress on our 
children proper library manners. After that 
she talked ai books, all kinds of books 

For the last half-hour the children were 
free to explore the bookshelves alone, or 
with us or their teachers to guide them. 
They needed plenty of guidance and still do. 

Of course we were at a disadvantage, not 
knowing the children individually. We knew 
that John was a 4th grader—just to know 
that he was “John” was going a long way 
with 250 children—and that John should be 
interested in one or another book on the 4th- 
grade level. But too often John could not 
read 4th-grade books. His teacher knew this, 
sometimes even John did. But we did not. 

It did happen that John, waiting for the 
hands of the clock to creep around to 3:30, 
occasionally stumbled upon just the right 
book on the easy books shelves. Many a 
John, however, did not. Sleuthing out these 
Johns has become our special business. 


In fact, the reading needs of every one of 
the 250 children in the Eighteenth Street 
School has become our special business. We 
like it. We are wishing we had the same 
responsibility for the children in every school 
in our neighborhood. 

We are no longer content to be a three-to- 
six library. We want children coming into 
the Young People’s Room from their schools 
every hour of the day. We want to have a 
part, along with the teachers, in making 
books real to children, many of whom we 
shall never meet, most of whom we shall 
never know, unless our work with them is 
well ordered, regular, and leisurely—during 
school hours. 
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What's Your Library Worth? 


THE A BC OF VALUATION 
By O. R. Howard Thomson * 


wets your public library worth? 

Every citizen ought to be able to 
make a reasonably accurate estimate; but he 
cannot. As a matter of fact not five per 
cent of the trustees who administer public 
libraries know what the libraries over which 
they preside are worth, and this despite the 
fact they are the legal custodians for the 


people of all library property. 

There are many reasons for this mixture 
of ignorance and incompetence. To recite 
five will be sufficient: 


1. It is the habit of few libraries to publish 
financial figures outside of operating receipts and 
expenditures. 

2. There is no satisfactory form of fire insur- 
ance in existence. 

3. Part of the so-called operating expenses of 
every library become assets (e.g. books pur- 
chased) but these assets later on are wiped out 
through obsolescence or destruction by wear. 

4. A balance sheet must show on any given 
date assets and capital, the difference between the 
two being the growth or depreciation in value 
of the library. Since many libraries started in a 
borrowed room with a small collection of donated 
books, such libraries can be said to have started 
without any capital. Obviously though they may 
never have possessed capital they all own assets.’ 

5. Trustees and Librarians are as a class close 
mouthed. In reports of expenditures furnished 
the A.L.A. for its annual table of statistics fifty 
per cent of the larger libraries insert against 
the chief librarian’s salary the words “Not for 
publication.” 


Today more and more people are demand- 
ing that this policy of non-communication 
and laissez faire be abandoned; that trustees 
make a more accurate accounting of their 
trusts and that the property of the people 
be insured at least against fire. With baer 
from war damage increasing daily the de- 





* Librarian, James V. Brown Library, Williamsport, 
Pa. In addition to being the author of A Normal 
Library Budget and Reasonable Budgets for Average 
Libraries, both published by The American Library Asso- 
ciation, Dr. Thomson served for some years as Chairman 
of that Association's Fire Insurance Committee. 

1 The balance sheet appended shows that the James 
V. Brown Library’s branches and county system were 
organized without capital. 
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mand for protection against that risk as well 
as against fire is becoming insistent. 


Fundamentals of the Problem 


The clearest way to indicate how a proper 
library balance sheet may be prepared is to 
reproduce as typical an example as is avail- 
able and to describe how the various 
problems involved in its preparation were 
attacked and solved. 

The James V. Brown Library of Williams- 
port setup presents all the familiar condi- 
tions. The building, with its initial stock 
of books, furniture, paintings, statuary, and 
endowment funds, was a gift from a promi- 
nent citizen; the additions to the library 
building came partly from a legacy from 
another prominent citizen and partly from 
the WPA; a fund for the purchase of a 
special class of books came from another 
citizen. It is operated on the earnings of 
its endowment funds, taxes levied by the 
city, an appropriation made by the county, 
an appropriation made by the state, and 
occasional gifts. It also receives an un- 
interrupted flow of gifts—books, magazines, 
paintings, manuscripts, and material of all 
descriptions. 


Capital and Income 


It is essential that the difference between 
capital and income be recognized. Certified 
accountants and many businessmen like to 
bring them together; yet if the libraty pic- 
ture is to be clear they must be separated. 
Also it must be kept in mind that there is 
no Profit and Loss, so dear to accountants, 
as a result of a year’s operating receipts and 
expenditures. If a library spends less than 
it receives it has not made a profit—it 
merely possesses a larger bank balance. 
Profit and Loss should be restricted to in- 
vestments. Even so it is best to regard such 
gains and losses as Appreciation and Depre- 
ciation as is done with all physical assets. 


_ A gift or grant of money for a building 
is obviously capital; so is a large gift for 
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books even though the principal and not 
only the income may be spent. Books 
purchased out of such funds do not repre- 
sent growth due to regular income expendi- 
tutes. Endowments are also obviously capi- 
tal. Each library must decide for itself 
how large a gift must be to be treated as 
capital. 
Valuation 


Valuation recognizes three types of prop- 
erty: Building, including lot; Furniture and 
Fixtures; Books and other material. 


Building, lot, furniture, and fixtures: A recognized 
appraisal company will make an appraisal of 
these items, furnishing a complete inventory 
(showing real, replace and insutable values) 
for a small sum, say $200.00 to $400.00 for a 
$200,000 to $400,00 building. After that, 
additions to the inventory are simple. A chair 
purchased to replace one worn out is ignored; 
a chair purchased to increase the number owned 
is added. A chair worn out is deducted. 


Books, etc: Various methods of valuation have 
been suggested. The simplest and best way is 
to establish arbitrary values by classes; e.g., 
reference books $4 per volume, circulating fic- 
tion $1.50 per volume, etc.? Most libraries 
take stock each year so the valuation of books 
is a matter of half an hour's work at most. 


Catalogs: No two catalogs cost the same.* The 
James V. Brown Library values its catalog (in- 
cluding accession books, Cutter number files, 
shelf lists, subject heading files, etc.) at 40c 
per volume cataloged. It is now possible to 
insure these catalogs against not only fire but 
against mischief and mishap. 

Manuscripts, Book Rarities, etc: The James V. 
Brown Library places a low valuation on this 
material. Manuscripts and the only extant 
copies of newspaper files, for instance, cannot 


be replaced. 


Placing Insurance on Total Valuations: The James 
V. Brown Library places 80 per cent fire co- 
insurance on all its property. Its record is the 
inventory of the appraisers plus the librarian’s 
estimate (based on stock-taking) on books and 
similar material. 80 per cent co-insurance costs 
little more than 10 per cent or 15 per cent 
straight insurance. 


The Master Books 


To simplify matters, the James V. Brown 
Library recently opened an ordinary Double 


2 Experience in purchasing replacements due to losse 
by ones ee has ge ogg a — of the cnclety 
ness of attempting to work from purchase res in 
accession books. “erhe additional problem of = and 
of irreplaceable books and manuscripts is always present. 

In the Baldwin-Marcus Library Costs, some libraries 
stated it cost them nearly $2 to catalog a book! 
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Entry Journal and Ledger which it terms 
the ‘Master Books.” * 


Appreciation and Depreciation 


At the end of each year all capital gifts 
are entered under their appropriate capital 
divisions. 

The value of the Building, Furniture, and 
Fixtures, is arrived at by taking the totals 
given in the inventory of the appraisal 
company; adding any furniture or fixtures 
or additions purchased or acquired that are 
not replacements and deducting anything 
destroyed or discarded. The difference be- 
tween the figures so gained and the figures 
for the previous year are the appreciation 
and depreciation entries for the year. 


The value of Books, Magazines, etc., is 
obtained by multiplying the numbers of the 
books, magazines, etc., shown by stock 
report by the unit values of the classes. 
The difference between this total and the 
total for the previous year is the appreciation 
and depreciation entry. 


Most depreciation systems based on an 
annual loss in value are as useless as in- 
correct. The James V. Brown Library was 
(except for the David A. Howe Reference 
Hall) built and furnished in 1904-06. Both 
the appraisal company and the insurance 
inspectors estimated in 1939 that its mone- 
tary value was greater in that year than 35 
years previously when the building was 
erected and the furniture purchased. The 
safest plan is to have such material reap- 
praised every ten or fifteen years. 


Half the books purchased by the James 
V. Brown Library to replace those lost in 
the flood of 1936 cost considerably more 
than had the original copies. Probably 10 
per cent to 20 per cent were worth less to 
the library than the shelf room they occu- 
pied. En passant, insurance companies are 
generally surprised to learn that a rebound 
book is worth more to a circulating library 
than one in its original covers.® 

* The first group of entries were debits to bequests 
and credits to various capital entries (e.g. Brown 
bequest: Books to Capital: Books). These were followed 
by a similar group of debits and credits to various items 
(e.g. Books to Brown bequest: Books)which wiped out 
all bequest entries and left only two groups, one of 
capital entries and one of consesponding asset entries (e.g. 
Books, Building, Furniture and Fixtures, etc.). Gains 


and losses are added or deducted each year and the 
difference is Appreciation and Depreciation. 


5In its original covers it circulates 25 to 30 times; 
after rebinding 100 to 200 times. 
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As to fluctuations in value, the James V. 
Brown Library purchased a pamphlet in 
1907 that was then worth twenty-five cents 
to a dollar. It became a rarity and at the 
height of the boom period a duplicate of it 
was sold for $1,000 at public auction in 
New York. 

With unique things the value is always 
what a man or an institution will pay. 


Operating Expenses 


As information for citizens, the James V. 
Brown Library appends to its annual balance 
sheet a summary of operating costs and 
expenditures from the foundation of the 
library to the end of the year reported. 


The working of the whole system is 
shown by this balance sheet. 





BALANCE SHEET: 12/31/41 
Capital and Assets 




















DEBIT CREDIT 
ASSETS CAPITAL 
Books: Main Library ......... CD FEI Fito sctvcih innepans $ 15,500.00 
0 a oe eee OR ee ee 237,642.52 
Furniture and Fixtures ........ 22,764.97 Furniture & Fixtures ......... 7,752.29 
Endowment Fd. Market Value... 179,411.33 Lot .........cccceeceeceeees 25,000.00 
SRR GATS ea a 1,060.00 Paintings & Statuary .......... 5,200.00 
ie on ds oo ch 40,000.00 Graff Journ. Fund ............ 1,000.00 
Paintings and Statuary ........ 10,747.00 Endowment Fund ............ 246,500.00 
Museum Collections .......... 1,000.00 Depreciation & Appreciation ... 180,735.16 
Catalog: Main Library ........ 22,495.50 
Material: Vertical Files, Maps, 
a rer 760.00 
Catalog: Newspapers ....... 3,500.00 
Montoursville Station: 
Ea ae 2,331.00 
EE eee 466.20 
Furniture & Fixtures ...... 100.00 
Newberry Branch: 
ee ee ee 5,230.50 
a 1,394.80 
Furniture & Fixtures ...... 406.45 
County Library: 
SEE? «£2 6 en Vol as nao 7,383.00 
RSET Se 7 ee 738.30 
Truck, Furniture & Fixtures 897.85 
$719,329.97 $719,329.97 
Operating Account 
DEBIT CREDIT 
Oper. Receipts (1904-40) ..... $624,332.48 Expenditures (1904-40) ....... $627,569.39 
Oper. Receipts (1941 ......... 39,406.57 Expenditures (1941) ......... 38,656.58 
NS SC eee. 3,600.00 Bank Bal: Gen’'l Acct. ........ 838.44 
Petty Cash ........ 100.00 
Graff Fund ........ 7.04 
County Liby. ...... 167.60 
Se Ee: a re 2,661.56 Net Loan Gen'l Acct. ......... 2,661.56 
$670,000.61 $670,000.61 
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Book Week Suggestions 


HILDREN’S Book Week will celebrate its 

twenty-fourth annual observance from No- 
vember 21, 1942. Last year’s slogan, FORWARD 
WitH Books! will be repeated. In it lies a 
challenge for all of us to maintain the heritage 
of children’s books. 

A sixteen-page Manual, issued by Book Week 
Headquarters, offers practical suggestions for those 
who wish to participate. Copies of the Manual 
are being sent to a large mailing list of public 
and school librarians. Additional copies may be 
obtained, while they last, without charge, from 
Book Week Headquarters (62 West 45th Street, 
New York). 

Libraries have been a focal point of Book 
Week since its beginning. When, in the course 
of time, Book Week tended to become a celebra- 
tion in which the entire community shared, the 
librarian frequently took on the added task of 
setting in motion the wheels of the community 
observance. This has been done by forming a 
committee representing local groups of Book 
Week and Public Library Day, getting merchants 
to give space to window displays of timely books, 
and by soliciting the interest of the local press 
and radio. 


In most communities there are local units of 
national organizations that endorse Book Week. 
These local units are probably eager to participate 
and, if approached by the librarian, might 
welcome an opportunity to cooperate. Twenty- 
seven national organizations that have already 
endorsed Book Week 1942 are listed in the 
Manual. They include national fraternal and 
welfare associations, as well as various depart- 
ments of the federal government. 


On ‘Public Library Day,” an occasion proposed 
by and for Book Week, librarians have an oppor- 
tunity to bring their own cause before the public. 
Public Library Day was observed last year for 
the first time, following a resolution of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, urging its members to 
set aside one day during Book Week for their 
day. Each library selects its own date. Last 
year, on Public Library Day, many libraries held 
“open house” for people in the community who 
wished to become better acquainted with their li- 
brary and its facilities. Lectures, plays, musicales, 
and receptions were given, followed by tours of 
inspection of library departments, where collec- 
tions of books and systems of cataloging were 
explained. Public Library Day won new library 
friends. 

Large cities may find that this year is especially 
favorable for promoting Public Library Day, not 
only at the main library but also at its branches. 
Due partly to defense activities that have brought 
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people of a neighborhood together, there is a new 
opportunity to stress the value of the library in 
community life. It would be timely, also, to 
display in many sections of a city the national 
Public Library Day poster, which reads: “A 
Privilege of American Citizenship: Books Free at 
Your Public Library.” 

Public Library Day is a day when parents and 
those interested in child welfare may be given a 
chance to learn more about the work done by the 
library for children. Book Week exhibits and 
displays of children’s books will be of interest. 
The subject of children’s books is one that is 
approachable from many angles. Fifty magazines 
and periodicals, of varied backgrounds of activity, 
have already expressed their intention of publish- 
ing announcements of Book Week or articles 
on children’s books. A list of these magazines 
and periodicals is given in the Manual. They 
may prove valuable to librarians in pointing up 
discussions of children’s books and making known 
the purposes of Book Week. 

A purpose of the Manual is to offer a skeleton 
of suggestions as a starting point for the develop- 
ment of Book Week programs and activities. The 
Manual also supplies a list of reference books 
that furnish additional ideas for Book Week pro- 
grams, as well as a list of a dozen outstanding 
books about children’s books, and describes the 
materials that are available from Book Week 
Headquarters. First and most important is the 
new Book Week Poster, in striking tones of red, 
blue, and yellow, 15x18 inches, 20c each, 6 
for $1. 
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“Forward With Books” is graphically pictured by the Somerville, New Jersey, Public 


Library. 


The posters promise that books are “paths to upward lead, keys to wisdom’s 


treasure, and gates to lands of pleasure.” 


One Hundred Questions on Books of Fiction 


By Emma L. Patterson * 


Who was last of the Mohicans? 
(Uncas ) 

What was Captain Blood’s occupation be- 
fore he took up piracy? (Doctor) 
What physical handicap has the colored 
boy, Verman, in Penrod? (Tongue-tied) 
What little orphan had the audacity to ask 
for more gruel? (Oliver Twist) 

Who is the detective in the mystery stories 
of Conan Doyle? (Sherlock Holmes) 
Who is the detective in the mystery stories 
of S. S. Van Dine? (Philo Vance) 
Who is the detective in the mystery stories 
of Agatha Christie? (Hercule Poirot) 
Who is the detective in the mystery stories 
of Ellery Queen? (Ellery Queen) 

Who is the detective in the mystery stories 
of John Buchan? (Richard Hannay) 
Who is the detective in the mystery stories 
of Gilbert K. Chesterton? (Father Brown) 
Who is the detective in the mystery stories 
of Edgar Allen Poe? (Dupin) 

What famous story was written in the 
form of a dream while the author was in 
prison? (Pilgrim's Progress) 

A large diamond was stolen from the fore- 
head of an idol in India. The mystery 
concerns the disappearance of the stone 
after it is taken to England. By what name 
is this diamond known? (Moonstone) 
In an escape from a shipwreck he played 
the coward, and that one event shadowed 


the 


* Librarian, Senior High School, Peekskill, New York, 


1942 


15. 


16. 


the remainder of his life. By what name 
was he known? (Lord Jim) 

In what book did the plot center around 
an army's efforts to take a small hill called 
the Pimple? (Paths of Glory) 

Name two novels dealing with a doctor's 
career. (Arrowsmith, Green Light, K, 
Citadel, Magnificent Obsession) 

What 19th-century author wrote a story 
which foretold in many respects accurately 


the invention of the modern submarine? 
(Verne) 
What modern author writes pseudo-sci- 


entific novels predicting future inventions 
in a similar manner? (H. G. Wells) 
Some stories could have happened only at 
the special place and time chosen for their 
setting. Show how this is true in the case 
of Cimarron. (Oklahoma, admission to 
Union) 

Come and Get It. 
in lumbering) 
Show Boat. 
of Midwest) 
Rome Haul or Farmer Takes a Wife. 
Canal and railroad rivalry) 

Quare Women. (Kentucky mountains) 
What novel of George Eliot's features the 
relations between a brother and a sister? 
(Mill on the Floss) 

Tennessee Shad, Doc MacNooder, John 
Humperdink Stover are some of the char- 
acters, What is the book? (The Varmint) 
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(Wisconsin, fortunes 
(Mississippi River, highway 


(Erie 








27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


3% 
32. 


33. 
34. 
35. 


36 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 
43. 


45. 





What book character saved his own life 


by predicting an eclipse of the sun? (Con- 
necticut Yankee) 

A man finds treasure in the grottos of a 
barren island off the coast of Italy. He 


names himself after the island. What is 
his name? (Monte Cristo) 

What were Robinson Crusoe’s feelings on 
discovering the footprint in the sand? joy? 
fear? anger? hope? (fear) 

Each of the following expressions is used 
frequently or has a special meaning in some 
book. 


Name the book. 
“Elementary, my dear Watson.” ( Doyle’s 
mysteries ) 
“When you call me that, smile.” (Vir- 
ginian) 
“Kiss me, somebody, quick.” (Jalna) 
“All for one and one for all.” (Three 
Musketeers) 
“Courage, brother, the devil is dead.” 


(Cloister and the Hearth) 

“The bleating of the kid excites the tiger.”’ 
(Stalky and Company) 

“I don't know. I can’t tell. Nobody ever 
tells me anything.” (Forsyte Saga) 

The hero is a Scotchman in the service of 
Louis XI of France. The book? (Quentin 
Durward) 

Four sisters entertain a group of friends 
by acting out a play written by one of 
them, The Witch's Curse. (Little Women) 
Who tells the story of Wuthering Heights? 
(Mr. Lockwood, tenant of Thrusheross 
Grange) 

When Gulliver traveled to the country of 
the Houyhnhnms, what animals did he find 
to be superior to human beings? (Horses) 
The mystery begins with the disappearance 
of Carlyle’s Oliver Cromwell from the shelf. 
What is the book? (Haunted Book Shop) 
Mention a book of fiction about the follow- 
ing Americans: 
Alexander Hamilton. 
Aaron Burr. 


(Conqueror) 
(Blennerhassett) 

(Rabble in Arms) 
(Tree of Liberty) 
(Man for the Ages; 


Benedict Arnold 
Thomas Jefferson. 


Abraham Lincoln. 
Morrow books) 
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47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


51. 


52. 


53. 


54. 


55. 


56. 
57. 
58. 


59. 


60. 


61, 


62. 


63. 


64. 


65. 
66. 


67. 


John Paul Jones. (Drums; Richard Carvel) 
In the Revolutionary War a girl of a Tory 
family flirts with the redcoats and finally 
marries a colonial officer; who is she? 
(Janice Meredith) 

Two middle-aged sisters meet after almost 
a lifetime of separation. One has lived in 
Paris. The other has remained at home. 
What is the book? (Old Wives’ Tale) 
After a brief description of the battle of 
Waterloo, this book says: “Darkness came 
down on the field and the city: and Amelia 
was praying for George who was lying on 
his face dead with a bullet through his 
heart.” What is the book? (Vanity Fair) 
How many were killed when the Bridge of 
San Luis Rey gave way? (Five) 
Unusual marriage ceremonies— 

The preacher asks if anyone knows just 
cause why these two should not be joined, 
and someone from the back of the church 
says that he does, and the marriage cannot 
goon. (Jane Eyre). 

A gypsy girl marries a poet to save him 
from being hanged. (Hunchback) 
Virginia colonists are married in wholesale 
lots to a boatload of girls who have come 
over from England. (To Have and to 
Hold) 

What is the profession of the man who is 
buried alive in Arnold Bennett's book of 
that title? (Artist) 

What cities are the settings for the follow- 
ing novels? Age of Innocence. (Neu 
York) 

Shadows on the Rock. (Quebec) 

The Talisman. (Jerusalem) 

In the book, Pride and Prejudice, who was 
proud and who was prejudiced ? ( Fitz- 
william Darcy, Elizabeth Bennett) 

Ewan MacNeill and Veronica Keith planned 
to elope from Scotland on board a boat 
bound for North Carolina. But when the 
young man sought to claim and marry his 
bride, there was another girl in her place. 
Who? (Meggy Melntosh) 

Mention one novel that deals with a blind 
person. (Light That Failed; Rosary; Last 
Days of Pompeii; Dark Conquest) 

When Jean Valjean stole the bishop's silver 
plate, what did the bishop give him in addi- 
tion? © (Pair of silver candlesticks) 

Why didn’t the little minister's parishioners 
approve of the woman with whom he had 
fallen in love? (She was a gypsy) 

How did the Doones, Lorna’s family, make 
a living? (Robbery) 

A blind girl leads a man from a doomed 
and burning city. What is the book? 
(Last Days of Pompeii) 


What were the “green mansions”? (Trees 
in South America) 
How many Graper girls were there? 


(Three) 
A girl, born in Moonstone, Arizona, be- 
comes a great singer, studies abroad, and 


appears in Metropolitan opera. What is 
the book? (Song of the Lark) 
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A powerful unarmed 
man grapples with a 
wild bull which has a 
naked girl strapped to 
its back. What is the 
story? (Quo Vadis) 
In The Call of the Ae 
Wild, Thornton makes i Pca 
a bet based on the fe. 
ability of his dog, 
Buck. What is that 
bet? (That he can 
pull 1000 lb. on sled) 
Mention one novel 
written by the late 
governor - general of 
Canada. (Blanket of 
the Dark; 39 Steps; 
Midwinter) 

What little girl of 12 
or 13 won the Grand 


National Steeplechase 
in England? (Velvet 
Brown) 


Who is the chief his- 
torical character in 
Northwest Passage? 
(Rogers) 

What was Moby 
Dick? (White whale) 
A boy and a dog are 
tied at opposite ends 
of a long rope. The 


Bosinney,” Soames’ rival in The Forsyte 
Saga? (Architect) 

Mention a book title containing the number 
four. (Four Feathers; Sign of Four; If 
I Have Four Apples) 

What small-town lawyer had for a hobby 
studying palmistry and collecting finger- 
prints? (Puddinhead Wilson) 

A novel in which a Frenchman falls in love 
with a German girl. (Cross of Peace) 

A German marries an English girl. (Blood 
Relations) 

An Englishman falls in love with a Russian 
girl, (Without Armor) 

Englishman with a Mongolian. (Lost Hori- 
zon) 


. A Spaniard with a half-breed Indian girl. 


(Ramona) 

An Indian with a white girl. 
the Desert) 

An American marries a French girl. 
This and Heaven Too) 

In what novel does the hero frequently 
quote Chinese proverbs? (Catspaw) 

In the book, Ethan Frome, what kind of a 
dish did the cat break? (Pickle dish) 
When she sings a few bars of music, the 
blind man knows who she is. What does 
she sing? (The Rosary) 


(Heart of 
(All 
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dog leads the boy. 

What is the book? 

(Little Orvie) 
What book title is we . : 
taken from words in The Sheboygan, Wisconsin, Press pictures the Book Bridge 
the marriage  cere- 

mony? (To Have and to Hold) 
What was the profession of ‘young 


When Knighthood Was in Flower is set 
in England during the reign of what king? 
(Henry VIII) 

In what book is the hero's first 
Angel? (Tess of the D'Urbervilles) 
Name the book that tells you how to 
“dream true.” (Peter Ibbetson) 

A little boy named Pip meets an’ escaped 
convict in a graveyard at the beginning of 
what book? (Great Expectations) 

In what book do the boys in a boarding 
school scramble the type for a Latin exam? 
(Stalky and Company) 

What book is a sequel to Prisoner of 
Zenda? (Rupert of Hentzau) 
Who was queen of Graustark? 
Who was the queen of Zenda? 
Mention two novels whose 
gest family relationships. (Example:- Her 
Father's Daughter.) (Mother; Bonney 
Family; Three Sisters; Swiss Family Robin- 
son; Son of the Sword) 

What story opens with a fist fight in which 
the hero knocks out a man in a bottle- 
green coat? (Amateur Gentleman) 

A man is shipped from Scotland to America 
and buried alive in the Adirondacks. The 
book? (Master of Ballantrae) 

Mention three novels that deal with nurses 
and nursing. (Winning Out; K; Penny 
Marsh; Sue Barton) 


name 


(Yolanda) 
(Flavia) 
titles sug- 
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Forty Questions on Biographies 


By Emma L. Patterson * 


bh these biography questions, I tried to make 
the original statement very difficult to answer 
unless one had read the book. Then, if all the 
contestants failed on it, I added one by one the 


clues (numbered in parentheses) which could be 
answered from general knowledge until someone 


answered it correctly. 


1. 


In the First World War I lost my brother and 
my fiancé. I became a nurse with the V. A. D. 
and served for a long time behind the front 
lines. After the war I lectured and wrote 
on behalf of the League of Nations. Who 
am I? 
(1) now in England 
(2) England's Hour (author) 
(Vera Brittain) 
Rayna was the noblest woman I ever knew. 
She devoted her life to the cause of Com- 
munism and died young from working too 
hard and neglecting her own health. I left 
Moscow the day after her funeral and have 
not been there since. Who am I? 
(1) adventure in the Riff inspired Desert 
Song 

(2) now turned against Communists 
(3) new book Bird of Paradise 

(Vincent Sheean) 
Our home, which the world knew as Orchard 
House, I called Apple Slump. Who was I? 
(1) nurse in Civil War 
(2) had a number of sisters 


(3) one sister died 

(Louisa M. Alcott) 
I was born in Bombay, sent to England as a 
child, and boarded with a couple at Ports- 
mouth. The woman was cruel to me and I 
spent an unhappy childhood. After several 
years in boarding school I returned to India, 
lived with my parents, and worked on a 


newspaper. Who was I? 
(1) married an American, lived in Brattle- 
ro 


(2) coined phrase, ‘““White man’s burden” 
(3) theme of most books British Imperial- 


ism 
(Rudyard Kipling) 


. I wrote to Doubleday’s concerning a novel 


I had written, urging them not to publish 
it as I felt it would have no sale and would 
be detrimental to both the company and me. 
Mr. Doubleday assured me that he and all 
the staff had cried on reading it and that he 
would be proud to publish it. It was a best 
seller. Who am I? 
(1) Jewish 
(2) woman 
(3) novel was So Big 

(Edna Ferber) 





* Librarian, Senior High School, Peekskill, New York. 
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6. On a visit to Charlie Langdon in Elmira | 


10. 


fell in love with his sister, Livy. All too 
soon my visit was at an end and I could 
think of no way to prolong it, but luck 
was with me. As we started for the station, 
the horse gave a leap and the wagon seat 
fell over backward landing me in a heap on 
the road. I pretended to be gravely injured 
and so got my visit extended for two weeks. 
Who was I? 
(1) Mississippi steamboat pilot 
(2) humor writer 
(Mark Twain) 
“My ancestors didn’t come in the Mayflower. 
They met the boat.” When I was penniless 
in Africa a wild west show came through. 
The showman offered $100 to anyone who 
could duplicate a roping trick performed in 
the show. I did it, but they didn’t have 
$100 so they let me join the show. Who 
was I? 
(1) chewed gum 
(2) movie actor 
(3) killed in plane crash 
(Will Rogers) 
I was a cocker spaniel. My mistress was 
in poor health, and I spent much of my time 
on a rug at her feet. When her suitor came 
to visit her, I bit him. Who was I? 
(1) mistress was poet 
(2) suitor was poet 
(3) they eloped 
(Elizabeth Barrett's dog, Flush) 
While I was living in Russia during the 
revolution, we had to hide our jewels from 
the servants and from possible search by 
soldiers. I hid a diamond diadem in a bottle 
of ink. Who am I? 
(1) father killed by revolutionists 
(2) was grand duchess of Russia 
(Marie, Grand Duchess of Russia) 
The neighbors no doubt thought we were 
crazy, my husband and I. For four years 
we spent most of our time in an old shed 
back of our house boiling and stirring muddy 
looking liquid in great cauldrons. Those 
days were the most heroic and happiest days 
of our life together. Who was I? 
(1) Polish, married Frenchman 
(2) husband killed suddenly 
(3) daughter very stylish 
(Marie Curie) 
I sent an elephant to Connecticut to do 
plowing on a small farm. Who was I? 
(1) introduced Jenny Lind in America 
(2) exhibited General Tom Thumb 
(P. T. Barnum) 


. I hunted kangaroos in Australia by hanging 


a cowbell around my neck. 
(1) born in Sweden 

(2) fought an octopus 
(3) dove for pearls 


Who am I? 


(Victor Berge) 
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I first met my husband at a roller skating 
rink. In an attempt to “show off” before 
him, I entered a race, failed to take a turn, 
and was thrown entirely out of the tink 
and into the bleachers. Who am I? 
(1) husband killed in plane crash 
(2) husband on cruise with Jack London 
(3) we made movies of wild animals 

(Osa Johnson) 


I was called the coonskin Congressman. 
When asked who I was, I replied, “I am 
, fresh from the backwoods, 
half horse, half alligator, a little touched 
with snapping turtle. I can wade the Missis- 
sippi, whip my weight in wildcats, and eat 
any man opposed to Jackson.” Who was I? 
(1) representative from Tennessee 
(2) one of 6 survivors of Alamo 

(Davy Crockett) 


I came to America from France at 18. My 
wife and I went down the Ohio on a flatboat. 
In the wilderness town of Henderson I failed 
as a storekeeper. My passion which others 
called folly made me famous after my death. 
Who was I? 

(1) nature society named after me 


(John James Audubon) 


My first good job was as messenger boy in 

a telegraph office. As an applicant for the 

position, I was smaller than the average, 

with hair so light that it was called white. 

When the employer asked how soon I could 

report for work, I said I could stay now if 

wanted. I got the job. Who was I? 

(1) worked in mines 

(2) immigrant 

(3) endowed system of public libraries 
(Andrew Carnegie) 





When I went into Serbia to fight a typhus 
epidemic, I took especial pains to protect 
myself at night from lice, bedbugs, and fleas. 
I chloroformed my underwear and slept on 
the floor in a kerosene soaked blanket. Who 
was I? 
(1) pretended my autobiography was about 

someone else 
(2) died recently 
(3) predicted own death 

(Hans Zinsser) 


While on a trapping expedition I 
broke my leg and was left alone 
in the cabin for 29 days while my 
friend went for a team of oxen to 
take me back to civilization. Some 
Indians discovered me but spared 
my life because I had played with 
the chief's children. Who was I? 
(1) fought in Indian wars 

(2) traveled with a circus 

(3) nickname after typical Ameri- 


can animal 
(Buffalo Bill) 


One Hallowe'en some of the boys 
took my gate off the hinges. 
Though I tried and tried (fre- 
quently with advice from those very 
boys) I could never get the gate 
back on. Finally it developed that 
they had exchanged our gate with 
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that of another townsman which was exactly 
the same except that it swung in the opposite 
direction. Who was I? 
(1) I lived in central N. Y. (Clyde) 
(2) my handyman turned out to be a pyro- 
maniac 

(3) I was lawyer 

(Samuel S. Partridge) 


My father was an Austrian music teacher. 
We lived in Canada, moving from town to 
town. While in each place he would build 
up a Clientele of piano students only to 
lose them through his terrible fits of temper. 
I longed to learn to play, myself, but after 
one attempt he refused to teach me. Years 
later, when I had become a popular actress, 
dozens of Canadian towns claimed me as a 
native daughter. Who was I? 
(1) always played comedy 
(2) best-loved actress in Hollywood 
(3) Tugboat Annie best role 

(Marie Dressler) 


At beginning of the first World War, I 
was in the Military Map Department of the 
Intelligence Service of the British Army. 
I didn’t like the army. I didn’t like all the 
red tape connected with getting a map cor- 
rected. I just went ahead and corrected it 
myself. Who was I? 
(1) killed on motorcycle 
(2) helped Arabs fight Turks 

(T. E. Lawrence) 


Once my director and I dismounted from a 
taxi in a strange city and walked into a 
restaurant. Halfway through the meal the 
director discovered that he had left the script 
for our new show in the taxi, whose appear- 
ance we could not recall. On an impulse 
I rushed out of the restaurant at the instant 
when this same taxi came cruising past. 
Who am I? 
(1) married director 
(2) summer home at Martha’s Vineyard 
(3) Barretts of Wimpole Street best role 
(Katherine Cornell) 


I was promised passage on the trial flight 
of the ZR-2 from London to Pulham, but 
missed the train to the air field. This inci- 
dent which seemed a catastrophe at the time, 
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actually saved my life because the ZR-2 
exploded and all but 5 were killed. Who 
am I? 
(1) graduate of Annapolis 
(2) among Ist to fly Atlantic 
(3) brother governor of Virginia 

(Admiral Richard E. Byrd) 
Once when I was playing Peter Pan, I took 
my last curtain call by flying out over the 
audience. Just as I started, a tall man stood 
up in the center aisle. I just cleared his 
bald head. Who am I? 
(1) father was poet 
(2) Camille most successful role 
(3) Civic Repertory Theatre founder 

(Eva Le Gallienne) 


When I was a boy of about 12 the French 
Canadian, Bopy, who was my guardian, dis- 
appeared one morning, leaving me alone in 
the world. Who am I? 
(1) became cowboy 
(2) draws horses 
(Will James) 

When I was campaigning for the presidency, 
my Opponent spread a great deal of scandal 
about my wife. After my election she 
happened to bear some of it. She fainted, 
was sick for 5 days, and died. I went to 
Washington a haggard, broken man. Who 
was I? 
(1) more soldier than statesman 
(2) spoils system (instituted ) 
(3) Old Hickory (nickname) 

(Andrew Jackson) 


30. 


I was the first girl in my mother’s family 
who was not a belle. What I wanted most 
in the world, however, was attention and 
admiration. Once I pretended that I had 
swallowed a penny because I saw another 
girl get attention that way. My career in 
New York society was torture to me becaus« 
I was not popular. Who am I? 
(1) married cousin with same name 
(2) uncle was a president of U. S. 
(Eleanor Roosevelt) 
In connection with me one usually thinks of 


mad dogs, silkworms, and Paul Muni. Who 
was I? 
(1) French 
(2) scientist 
(Pasteur) 


I worked in Paris under McMonnies and in 
Chicago under Loredo Taft. My specialty is 
garden sculpture. Who am I? 
(1) woman 
(2) worked on Chicago World's Fair 
(Janet Scudder) 
Once when escaping from the Indians I was 
pursued so closely that I dared not fire my 
gun nor cook food. Thus I traveled 160 
miles in 5 days without food. When | 
emerged on the Ohio River I found a canox 
that had drifted to that exact spot. As | 
was a poor swimmer and literally surrounded 
by Indians, this piece of luck saved my life 
Who was I? 
(1) liked by Indians 
(2) blazed wilderness trail 
(Daniel Boone) 
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. I am Japanese. 
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As a young girl I was 
betrothed to a Japanese boy in America 
whom I had never seen. I made the journey 
alone to Chicago and married him. Later I 
returned to live in Japan with my two chil- 
dren. That country was as strange to them 
as America had been to me. Who am I? 
(1) was Professor at Columbia 

(Etsu Sugimoto) 
I made my name as a writer by “muckraking” 
in many of the principal cities of the U. S. 
My articles on the political scandals that I 
unearthed were published in McClure’s. Who 
was I? 
(1) given a pony for Christmas 
(2) great hope in Russian experiment 
(3) helped avert war with Mexico when 

Wilson was president 

(Lincoln Steffens) 


. I stayed in London during the great plague 


and the next year witnessed the great fire. 
My own house was not burned though we 
feared for it and removed everything that 
could be saved. Who was I? 
(1) quite a lady’s man 
(2) secretary in admiralty 
(3) wrote diary in cipher 
(Sam Pepys) 

I died at the age of 38 in a charity ward 
of Bellevue Hospital. In my purse were 
38 cents and a scrap of paper on which | 
had written “Dear friends and gentle hearts.” 
Who was I? , 
(1) more devoted to mother than wife 
(2) song writer 

(Stephen Foster) 
The crown of my work came when I was 
given a small island called Pekinese in Buz- 
zard’s Bay on which to conduct a summer 
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37. 


38. 


39. 


school in marine biology. There for one 
summer I taught teachers of biology. (The 
institution was perpetuated near by at Wood's 
Hole). Who was I? 
(1) Frenchman 

(Louis Agassiz) 
I was a pirate but not on the high seas. I 
was born a Frenchman, refused to be bought 
by the British, and gave my services whole- 
heartedly to the Americans. Who was I? 
(1) hero of light opera movie 
(2) made a pact with General Jackson 
(3) locale—vicinity of New Orleans 

(Jean Lafitte) 

As a boy I was one of the few survivors of 
the Johnstown flood. Both of my parents 
were drowned, but I escaped by climbing to 
the roof of the barn. Who am I? 
(1) worked for Rockefeller Foundation 
(2) work took him to Philippines 
(3) started fad of “doctor” books 

(Victor Heiser) 


On my many walking, canoe, and donkey 
trips I always kept two books in my pocket, 
one to read and one to write in. Thus I 
lived with words. Who was I? 
(1) I died in Samoa of tuberculosis 
(2) I gave my birthday to a little girl 
(3) I was Scotch 

(Robert Louis Stevenson) 
Shortly after I joined the Old Comedies com- 
pany one of the girls in the cast got a case 
on me. Another girl, Florence Montgomery, 
to oblige this love-struck friend, invited us 
both to tea and then walked out. I fell in 
love with Florence and one afternoon when 
we came out of a soaking rain into a dark 
empty theatre, I asked her to marry me. 
Who am I? 
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(1) long face, very homely 
(2) Green Goddess, 1st major success 
(3) Old English, a famous role 
(George Arliss) 
40. I established the first Bureau of Child 
Hygiene in the world. My toughest assign- 
ment was getting two specimens from Typhoid 


Mary. She attacked me with a long kitchen 
fork. It took five policemen to catch her 
and get her to the hospital. Who am I? 
(1) woman doctor 
(2) born in Poughkeepsie 
(3) bureau was in New York City 

(Dr. Sara Josephine Baker) 





Cooperative Quiz Kids Program 
By Edna E. Bayer * 


UR Book Week program was presented by 

the Library at Benjamin Franklin School 
with the cooperation of the students and various 
departments in the school. Questions were sub- 
mitted by students in the English classes and by 
teachers and selected by the director of dramatics. 
The musical selections were under the supervision 
of the music department; the signs were made by 
the commercial art department; the microphones 
were arranged by the electric shop. Members of 
the faculty were the announcers and judges. 


Before going on the air the following direc- 
tions were given: 


1. All contestants will sit with folded hands be- 
fore them and speak directly into the micro- 
phone. 

2. When a question is asked, the Kids are to 
raise their hands if they wish to answer. 

Properties 

Individual microphones. Caps and gowns for contest- 
ants and master of ceremonies. Pads and pencils for 
score keepers. Large labels bearing names of: contestants 
with grade or age on card. 

Costumed sets for Four and Twenty Black Birds skit, 
Little Women, Ben Rogers in scene from Tom Sawyer: 
and the four redheaded boys in Life With Father. 

Sign bearing QUIZ KIDS enlarged above set on curtain 
drop. 


We are now about to begin broadéasting. 
Station B F H S 950 Kiiocycles 


Master of Ceremonies: We are on the air with 
the Quiz Kids’ questionnaire. Welcome to an- 
other session of the Quiz Kids. There is no 
previous knowledge of quesions to be asked. 

All set for the first question: 


(The first group of questions are for the junior 
group who have first chance to answer. If they 
fail, the question is then given to the senior 
group. ) 

1. Introduction: Rochester is located in a sec- 
tion noted for apple growing. We Rochester- 
ians ought to know something about the 
apple in fiction. 


Question: What famous characters in fiction 
are associated with each of the following: 
1 *° 


: 2. 3. 
an apple an apple barrel apple seed 





* Librarian, Benjamin Franklin High School, Roches- 
ter, New York. 
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Answers 

1. William Tell—shot an apple from his 
son's head or: Atalanta—dropped apple 
in race to distract the attention of her 
pursuer. 

2. Jim Hawkins— in Treasure Island hid in 
an apple barrel and overheard the plot 
of the pirates on board the ship. 

3. Johnny Appleseed—(real name Jonathan 
Chapman) was an eccentric character- 
thought his mission in life was to plant 
apple seeds. The fruit trees in Ohio and 
the Middle States which the pioneers 
found were planted by Johnny A. 

The name of Tom (with its variations Tom, 

Thomas, Tommy) seems to be a favorite in 

both fiction and nonfiction. In what book, 

by what author would you find each of these 

Tommys ? 

Answers: 

a. Tommy Tucker—Little Tommy Tucker 

from Mother Goose 


Scene from Tom Sawyer 
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b. Tom Canty—The Prince and 
the Pauper by Mark Twain 

c. Uncle Tom—Uncle Tom's 
Cabin by Stowe 

d. A Tom whose second name 
was Alva—Thomas Alva 
Edison by Meadowcroft 


3. In what stories or poems do 
each of the following characters 
appear ? 
Answers: 
; a. D’Artagnon — The Three 
} Mus keteers—Dumas 
b. Topsy—Uncle Tom's Cabin 
—Stowe 
c. Maid Marian—Robin Hood 
legends 
d. Scrooge — The Christmas 
Carol—Dickens 
e. Grave Alice, Laughing Al- 
legra, and Edith with golden 
hair ?—The Children’s Hour 
—Longfellow 
4. In what country is each of the 
following stories laid ? 
Answer: 
a. Hans Brinker or the Silver 
Skates—Holland 
‘b. Pinocchio—Italy 
c. Heidi—Switzerland 
{ d. Hyman Kaplan —US.A.— 
New York City 
5. What poem is summarized by each of the 
following statements ? 
a. A Southern woman does a brave, spec- 
tacular deed in honor of the flag? 
i Answer: Barbara Frietchie by Whittier 
b. A piper clears the town of rats? 
Answer: The Pied Piper of Hamelin by 
Browning 
c. A girl, tied to a bedpost, shoots herself 
that her shot may warn her lover of 
. danger ? 
Answer: The Highwayman by Noyes. 
6. (Skit) Two songs will now be sung; the 
first by a group of boys; the second by a 
group of girls. After hearing them you will 
be asked two questions. 
Wait for songs: Diddle, Diddle, Dumpling, 
My Son John and Four and Twenty Black- 
birds 
a. From what famous book are the words 
of these two songs taken? 
Answer: Mother Goose 
b. Repeat another stanza of the second song: 
Answer: 
The king was in the counting house 
Counting out his money 
The queen was in the pantry 
Eating bread and honey 
The maid was in the garden 
Hanging up the clothes 
Along came a blackbird 
And nipped off her nose. 
7. Give the title of a book or a poem by each 
of the following authors: 
Answers: 
a. Sir Walter Scott—Ivanhoe, Kenilworth 
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Quiz Kids and the Four-and-Twenty-Blackbirds Pie 


b. Booth Tarkington—Penrod, 
Alice Adams 

c. Robert Louis Stevenson—Treasure Island, 
Kidnapped 

d. Sir Arthur 
Holmes 

e. Albert Payson Terhune—Bruce, Laddie, 
Terhune Omnibus 

In what book would you find the stories of 

these famous lovers? 


Seventeen, 


Conan Doyle—Sherlock 


Answers: 


Jacob and Rachel—Bible 

Launcelot and Elaine—Idylls of the King 
Evangeline and Gabriel—Evangeline 
Laurie and Amy—Little W omen 
Rosalind and Orlando—As You Like It 
Why did Rebecca throw her pink parasol 
into the well? 

Answer: To punish herself for misdoing 
b. Why did Anne of Green Gables make 
her hair green? 

Answer: She disliked the natural color— 
red—and used a cheap dye that turned it 
green. 


A student will now give an excerpt from a 
well known book. Identify the character and 
name the book and author from which it is 
taken: 

“Hi-yi! You're up a stump, ain't you? You 
got to work, hey? Say—I’m going in a-swim- 
ming, I am. Don’t you wish you could? 
But of course you'd druther work—wouldn’t 
you? Course you would. 

Why ain’t that work? 

Oh, come now, you don’t mean to let on 
that you like it? 


PR aonep 
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11. 


Say, let me whitewash a little. I'd let you, 
if you was me. Oh, shucks, I'll be just as 
careful. Now lemme try. Say—TI'll give 


you the core of my apple. [I'll give you all 
of it.” 
Answer: Ben Rogers in Tom Sawyer by 


Mark Twain. 

a. How did Alice make herself the right 
size to get into Wonderland? 
Answer: She drank magic water and ate 
magic cake alternately and thus increased 
and diminished her size as needed. 

b. What were the four branches of arith- 
metic mentioned in the story? 
Answer: Ambition, distraction, uglifica- 
tion and derision—a play on the words 
addition, subtraction, multiplication and 
division. 


Second Series 


The following questions are given first to the 
senior group and if they fail the junior group 


can 


attempt them. If they fail, the seniors get 


another chance. 


1. 


Answer 3 out of 4 questions: 


Samuel Langhorne Clemens, Mary Ann 
Evans, Lord Tweedsmuir, and Charles Lamb 
are the real names of three writers who used 
pseudonyms, that is, fictitious mames as au- 
thors. 

What were their pen names? 
Answer: 1. Mark Twain 
3. John Buchan 4. Elia 


If the following characters wandered out of 
their books and forgot where they came from, 
to the covers of what book would you direct 
them ? 


2. George Eliot 


Characters Answers 
Godfrey Cass Silas Marner 
Lola Pratt Seventeen 


Aunt Betsy Trotwood 
Rosalind and Orlando 


David Copperfield 
As You Like It 


Friday Robinson Crusoe 
Gifford Pyncheon House of Seven Gables 
Becky Sharpe Vanity Fair 


3. 
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Name three books that contain either a 
vegetable or a fruit in the title. 

Grapes of Wrath; Wine from These Grapes ; 
If I Have Four Apples; Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch; The Corn Is Green; Five 
Little Peppers. 

Name two books or stories whose titles con- 
tain the word Jetter. 

Answers: The Letter, Scarlet Letter, Purloined 
Letter. 


Name two books which contain anything re- 
lated to astronomy in the title. 

Answers: Star-Gazer, Stars Fell on Alabama, 
Moon over Burma, The Star Wagon, Reach- 
ing for the Stars. 


The children of two families will be por- 
trayed. 

(Costumed groups enter.) 

See What was the family name of 
each. 


1. March (The girls) 2. Day (The boys) 


9. 


11. 


Question: Give the first name of the members 
of each family. 

1. Meg, Jo, Beth, Amy—March children 
2. Clarence, John, Whitney, Harlan—Day 
children 

Question: Give the name of each of the two 
books represented. 

1. Little Women by Alcott 

2. Life with Father by Day 

Name 3 out of 4 of the following authors 
of these novels: 


1. Vanity Fair—Thackeray 

2. Giants in the Earth—Rolvaag 

3. You Can't Take It With You—Hart & 
Kauffman 

4. Rip Van Winkle—Washington Irving 


A student will portray each of two characters. 

You are to tell: 

a. Who they are 

b. On what occasion they spoke the words 
he utters 

c. What the two have in common. 

(Student gives speech by Sidney Carton and 

Micawber typical of each) 


Answer: 
1. The first is Sidney Carton. Second is 
Micawber. 


2. Sidney Carton spoke those words as he 
was about to mount the scaffold to give 
his life in place of Charles Darnay. 
Micawber, just out of prison, is giving 
advice to David Copperfield. 

3. Both are from books by Dickens. 

A gossip column, such as Winchell’s, an- 

nounces: 

Answers: 

David loves Agnes—David Copperfield 

Isaac loves Rebecca—Byble 

Rhett loves Scarlet-—Gone With the Wind 

Christian loves Roxane—Cyrano de Bergerac 

What book is suggested by each item? 

Name three books whose titles suggest a 

place in which to live. 

Answers: Uncle Tom's Cabin, House of 

Seven Gables, Green Mansions, Tales of a 

Wayside Inn, Grand Hotel, House of Exile, 

Cabin in the Cotton, Hull House. 

Name four books which contain a family 

name, as sister, brother, etc. 

Answers: My Sister and I, Life with Father, 

A Genius in the Family, My Son, My Son, 

My Sister Eileen, Charley's Aunt, Uncle 

Remus, Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

What three books, by what author, are sug- 

gested by the following sentence? 

Lord Jim won a victory by chance. 

Answer: Lord Jim, Victory, and Chance by 

Joseph Conrad. 

List three books that contain the name of a 

season. 

Answers :Spring Came on Forever, If Winter 

Comes, Uncle Fred in the Springtime, Mid- 

summer Night's Dream, Come Spring. 

Identify the following characters by their 

book titles: 

Answers: 

a. Clare Rossiter—Fortitude 

b. Per Hansa—Giants in the Earth 

c. Mr. Murdstone—David Copperfield 

d. Judge Pyncheon—House of Seven Gables 
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English Classes Come to the Library 
By Helen M. Cashman * 





| en year all of us who do library work 
with children and young people “rack our 
brains” for some new and different way to 
emphasize books, reading, and the library. 
During Book Week one of my aims was to 
capture, as patrons, those few people who never 
use the library. There are, we must admit, a 
few boys and girls in every English class who 
do not enjoy reading, and yet, with a little 
encouragement from the library, could be sold 
the joys of reading through a bit of individual 
attention or just a friendly informal contact with 
the treasure house of books. 


To win the so-called non-reader by book talks 
in the library (with his classmates), I chose 
about ten books to discuss. The interests of 
young people were the sole criteria of selection. 
Books on stamp collecting, aviation, romance, 
mystery, adventure, dog stories, personality books, 
hobbies, how to make things—these were only a 
few of the subjects which influenced the choice 
of titles. 

The response from the teachers was particu- 
larly gratifying, and the success of this plan was 
due largely to their cooperation. For third year 
English classes I prepared a talk, “Attacking a 
Reference Problem.” In fifteen minutes I tried 
to point out the value of the -Readers’ Guide 
as a source to topics such as “Strikes in the 
Defense Industries” or the “Repeal of the Neu- 
trality Act.” The card catalog, ‘encyclopedias, 
and literature reference books were emphasized 
as a source for biographies of famous people 
living and dead. Lastly the subject of safety was 
used as an example of a field which can be 
traced through all the reference tools. A definite 
library assignment of their own choice occupied 
the attention of the pupils for the remainder of 
the period. However, a few fiction and non- 


* Librarian, Charlotte High School, Rochester, N.Y. . 
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fiction books were suggested before the individual 
reference problems were attacked. 

The subject of journalism was the unit being 
studied in the second year English classes. For 
these groups a book talk was arranged briefly 
annotating the contents of the 070 journalism 
books; the biographies of journalists such as 
Ladies of the Press by Ross, the Country Editor 
by Hough, Inside Europe by Gunther, I Found 
No Peace by Webb Miller, and lastly, of course 
the stories of the press, Peggy Covers the News 
by Bugbee, Private Props by Mallette, and 
van Gelder’s Front Page, just to name a few. 
Mention was made of the library tools I used to 
locate these books for my talk. The card catalog, 
booklists—such as Vocations in Fiction, the 
Standard Catalog for High School Libraries, Sub- 
ject Index to High School Fiction and the 
Readers’ Guide as a source to magazine articles 
on journalism, also came in for emphasis. 

The English I class had been prepared for the 
library period and was armed with questions. 
They had completed the study of “Getting and 
Using Ideas,”’ Chapter IV, in Johnson, McGregor 
and Lyman’s English Expression, and again the 
library tools were pointed out in their place in 
the scheme of library arrangement. We had a 
lively discussion of publication dates vs. imprint 
dates, and we cleared up a few other questions 
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which the text had aroused. This was followed 
by book reviews and then the students were free 
to pursue their independent reference topics. 

After a few minutes spent on discussing some 
new books, each pupil in the senior classes was 
assigned a stack in the library just to browse 
among those books in particular. There are 
eight sections of fiction, nineteen sections of non- 
fiction, eight reference sections, and with the 
circulating and current magazines, and oversize 
books, there was a different field for each pupil 
in the class to explore. It made a pleasant, 
leisurely period because each one drew up a 
chair to the section to which he was assigned. 
In this way many more books were handled and 
quite a number were circulated, and the oral 
discussion, the following day in class, covered 
the entire library. 


The seventh graders, our newest patrons, came 
and were given a booklist, printed in our school 
print shop, called “Just a Sample of the Dog, 
Sea, Mystery, Western, School, and Adventure 
Stories in the Charlotte High School Library.” 
The books on the list were all taken off the 
shelves and put on a book truck. A few of 
them were reviewed, and while these books were 
particularly emphasized as being suitable and 
interesting, the children were urged to look 
around for other books which might appeal even 
though they were not on the list. The books on 
the truck, however, went like hot cakes. 


The results of such a mutual enterprise could 
not help but reap some reward. ‘Tis said that 
it pays to advertise. 

There was no attempt made for any scientific 
study. The keynote throughout our class visits 
was informality, a library tea without refresh- 
ments. The educational benefits were different 
for each individual, the appeal was to the class 
member not the group. Some improved their 
skill in handling reference tools while others 
learned to browse, an admirable habit if cultivated. 
Judging from the attitudes, which isn’t a bad 
yardstick, we felt that many new interests were 
aroused, new library friends were made, at least 
temporarily. I know, too, that every pupil in our 
school read for thirty minutes from an unassigned 
book or magazine at least once this year. 

Many good mercantile establishments hold as 
vital the policy that satisfied customers return 
and talk. Of course, they advertise, too. Since 
our wares are free perhaps the young people 
of high school age will soon agree with Thomas 
Carlyle’s quotation, ‘The true university of these 
days is a collection of books.” 


Library Quiz Contest 


UR plan may not be feasible in some schools 

but it aroused enthusiasm in ours. Quiz 

contests being used so widely over the radio made 
the whole procedure very simple to organize. 
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A tentative plan was suggested and the stu- 
dent council voted to support it to the extent of 
spending five dollars for defense stamps which 
were used as prizes. The question contest ran 
in the library and after the questions were chosen, 
the quiz program itself was scheduled for a 
general assembly. 

Preparing the questions aided in bringing 
pupils to the library for information regarding 
titles, authors, and books. 

Due to this stimulation, the library gained in 
interest and good will. Another timely result is 
that a number of students began saving defense 
stamps after receiving the prizes. The consensus 
of opinion among the pupils is that the program 
was fun and “let's have another.” 

AGNES HARRIS 
Jane Addams High School, 
Portland, Oregon 


Inside Stories 


AF our Book Week party, many of the chil- 
dren dressed as their favorite book character. 
It is interesting to note that the children chose 
this type of party in preference to a puppet show 
or several other suggestions which we made. 
For our special displays we tried to get “inside’’ 
the books and show an actual scene from well- 
known stories, such as “Winnie-the-Pooh” stuck 
in Rabbit's front door with dish towels on his 
legs and Christopher Robin reading a “‘sustain- 
ing’ book at the other end; Cinderella, before 
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CHILDREN Dressep As THEIR FAVORITE BooK CHARACTERS 
Ontario, California, Public Library 


and after; and Bartholomew Cubbins in the act of 
having his hat shot off from the top of the tower. 
MARGARET A. HAMILTON, 
Children’s Librarian 
Public Library, Ontario, California 


Episodes of Freedom 


AN assembly program given in celebration of 
Book Week, but suited to many other occa- 
sions, was presented by the head of the English 
Department of the South Philadelphia High 
School for Boys. 

The theme of the program was to show, by 
means of scenes from famous books, great epi- 
sodes in our country’s struggle for freedom, and 
to reaffirm the truth we sometimes forget, 
that democracy is a great privilege, worthy of 
preservation. 


The actual scenes depicted were as follows: 


Hawthorne: “Endicott and the Red Cross” (in 
Twice Told Tales). John Endicott, leader of 
the early Salem settlement, disavows publicly 
the right of a European monarch to control 
the destinies of the American colonists. 


Maxwell Anderson: Valley Forge. 
A soldier and his son tell Washington they 
wish to go home for the winter, but will return 
to fight in the spring. Washington replies, 
pointing out that if they desert, the common 
cause for which all are fighting will surely be 
lost. 
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Harriet Beecher Stowe: Uncle Tom's Cabin. 
A runaway slave defends his right to freedom. 
George, the slave, is talking to Mr. Wilson. 
He asserts his belief that the rights granted in 
the Constitution are for white and Negro 
citizens alike. 


Sinclair Lewis: It Can’t Happen Here. 
A typical American is given a “‘trial’’ according 
to methods of the dictators. At the conclusion 
of the trial he is shot. 

The Bible: Isaiah, 2:1-4. 
We conclude with this scene, in order to show 
that the ultimate goal of all our striving is 
peace, even though we shall never hesitate to 
fight in the defense of our national ideals. 


Boys unseen by the audience, read very dramati- 
cally the portions of the books used. Those who 
acted out the parts did so by means of shadow- 
graph, thus obviating the necessity of memorizing 
lines and making the problem of costuming easier. 
Between the scenes one of the readers supplied 
the continuity in a few words, thus introducing 
the next scene and tying up chronologically the 
whole story of our struggle for freedom. The 
action was limited to gesturing and simple move- 
ments. The effect of the whole was very striking, 
and the message could not fail to impress the 
boys, especially in these days when freedom is 
being assailed on every side. 

RuTH DEAN, Librarian 
South Philadelphia High 
School for Boys 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Four-Way Celebration 


UR methods of advertising proved success- 
ful in Kilgore during Book Week. 
The windows of a centrally located business 
building were “loaned’’ to us for the week 
preceding and during Book Week. Mer- 
chandise stores and other concerns supplied 
furniture and special articles for display. The 
Electric Company gave us free current. 

One window was arranged as a child’s 
playroom and most of the time four or five 
little children were in the window, reading 
and looking at the juvenile books (our most 
attractive ones!) from our Library. 

The other window was a man’s den and 
workroom. A man was in the window. He 
sat reading and every few minutes stood up, 
showed various signs to the people outside, 
as for instance: 

“Do you like to fish?”—He picked up his 
casting rod from the corner and then rapidly 
held up books on fishing from the Library. 
The books in this window were all men's 
books: on trades; selling; sports and hobbies. 
On a carpenter's workbench in the rear of 
the “den,” tools and books on building trades 
were displayed. 

There were a series of signs, designed and 
painted by High School Art Class, and one 


N 


sign was taped to the window. It read: 
“Visit Your Public Library November 6th.” 
The constant motion in the 2 downtown win- 
dows attracted many people and November 
6th was a gala day here. People were in line, 
sometimes. Many were newcomers. 


Book Week Posters were placed in drug 
stores, restaurants, and shops: 25 in all. 
During Book Week, school buses brought to 
the library students from seven public schools, 
on their special day. One school staged a 
20-minute Book Week Play. 

A Theatre-Library Contest ended during Book 
Week. The first 8 persons to send in the 
most complete and correct lists of movies 
based on books in the Public Library which 
were shown at our two first-run motion picture 
houses during the past year received prizes of 
books of tickets good at any local show: five 
dollar, two-fifty, and one dollar books. 

Posters in the lobby and trailers on the 
screen advertised the contest in the theatres. 
As soon as the contest ended, we placed on 
exhibit in the library a model of the Crim 
Theatre with book jackets on the 3 side-walls. 
The jackets were of books made into movies 
at any time—not just the past year. 


ELIZABETH Hay, Librarian 
Kilgore, Tex., Public Library 





REPLICA OF KILGORE, TEXAS, THEATRE 
Three walls are covered with jackets of books which have been made into moving pictures 
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Pegasus Window Display 


om display was in a window of the Alabama 
Water Service during Book Week 1941. 
The reproduction of Pegasus from the Book 
Week poster was colored just as the original 
poster. Silver paint was used for the shadows 
on Pegasus. Back of the base was placed a light, 
which shone through the blue cellophane paper 
placed over the cut-out parts. Strips of crepe 
paper—ted, white, and blue—were placed on the 
floor. On these and around the sides were books 
for children. 
The display brought to the library people who 
had never before been in it. 
Opp Library is one of 22 libraries in Covington 
County, Alabama, assisted by WPA. 
ANITA W. McLeop 
Opp, Alabama 


Home Libraries 


4 observe Book Week 1941 it was decided 
that it would be interesting and worth-while 
to gather information about the books in the 
homes of the pupils. The English teachers 
cooperated by asking each pupil to bring in a 
list of all the books in his home. Where there 
was more than one pupil in a home, those were 
requested to work together and bring in one list. 
Responses were received from 348 families and 
the lists were studied for any information revealed 
concerning the book collections in the homes. 


In 29 cases, it was reported that there were no 
books at all; in 50 others, that there were 10 or 
less in the home. On the other hand, one family 
had about 500 valuable first and second editions, 
in addition to an excellent reference collection; 
one, over 600 books; another, about 550; one, 
over 300; and six, around 250. 


In quality the books ranged from very poor to 
very good. There were “big, little books”; old- 
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fashioned Sunday School books like Elsie Dins- 
more; a great many series books for boys from 
Tom Swift to Tarzan; on a little higher level, 
Zane Gray; a sprinkling of Barrie; some books 
by modern authors such as Pearl Buck, Dale 
Carnegie, and A. J. Cronin; and finally the 
Harvard Classics. Four families reported having 
complete sets of the Harvard Classics; one family 
reported belonging to the Book-of-the-Month Club 
and one, to the Literary Guild. One fatnily had 
a copy of Hitler's Mein Kampf; another, a copy 
of Ulysses by James Joyce. About 1,300 series 
books were recorded and 325 mysteries, including 
63 by Van Dine and 30 by Conan Doyle. The 
plays reported were limited almost entirely to 
Shakespeare (75 copies and 8 complete sets) ; 
there were 10 copies of It Can’t Happen Here by 
Sinclair Lewis. In poetry, there was a wider 
selection. Two families had excellent collections 
of anthologies and works of separate poets; 
altogether there were 297 books of poetry. 

There were 246 encyclopedias reported, includ- 
ing 10 sets of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, 
six of the Encyclopaedia Britannica and 18 of 
the Book of Knowledge. There were 194 dic- 
tionaries and 230 Bibles. This does not mean, 
however, that 246 families have encyclopedias or 
that 194 families have dictionaries. Sometimes, 
there were two or three encyclopedias to one 
family or four or five dictionaries, which means 
that there are many people who have no access 
to a dictionary or encyclopedia except in the 
school library. 

Three things were noted especially from these 
findings. Students who signed their names as 
having no books at home were often good stu- 
dents and avid readers. The pupils were not 
required to sign their names. Second, the librar- 
ian had often wondered why certain books, such 
as Alice in Wonderland and Robinson Crusoe, 
were not borrowed from the library more often. 
These lists answered the question. So many 
pupils have these at home that they do not need 
to borrow them. The most impressive thing was 
that there were very few recent books reported as 
being owned by people. Most of the books had 
been published before 1920. There were 16 
copies of How to Win Friends and Influence 
People by Dale Carnegie, 11 copies of Rebecca by 
DuMaurier, 7 by Somerset Maugham, 26 copies of 
Gone With the Wind by Margaret Mitchell, a 
few books by Lloyd C. Douglas and now and 
then some other recent publication. This helps to 
show that people do not buy as many books as 
they did formerly. They depend upon libraries 
now to furnish up-to-date material for them. 

It is hoped that two benefits were derived from 
this work. First, Wilson Borough, with a popu- 
lation of over 9,000, has no public library and 
this information combined with other facts and 
questionnaires is being used to arouse interest in 
establishing a public library. Also, it is believed 
that the work of making the lists was valuable 
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to the pupils. No doubt many of them had not 
looked in the bookcases at home for a long time 
and probably they found books which they did 
not know their families owned. 
EpirH BARTLESON, Librarian 
Wilson Borough High School 
Easton, Pa. 


Book Fair 


Ar. little library can have a book fair. For 
the past two years the Napa County Li- 
brary and the Goodman Public Library have 
cooperated in a gala celebration of Book Week 
with a Book Fair Tea designed to attract parents 
and teachers. The books have been loaned both 
years by the Sather Gate Book Shop of Berkeley 
(a bookstore in the San Francisco Bay region). 
By serving tea and charging thirty-five cents for 
it, the hotel management allows the use of its 
large dining room. Balloons, fall foliage from 
the vineyards which abound in this county, and 
colorful book jackets make inexpensive decora- 
tions. 

A speaker is featured during the afternoon and 
since Napa is near a large metropolitan area, 
excellent speakers have been available at nominal 
fees. 

The guests browse among the displays and 
carry away many catalogs and booklists. The 
affair is becoming a tradition in this community. 

ELLA WHITTLE, Librarian 
Goodman Library 
Napa, California 





Auditorium Program 


© advertise the new books and the library, 

an auditorium program entitled “Shadow- 
graphs of Coming Attractions” was presented at 
the Sidney Lanier Junior High School. The pro- 
gram was prepared and given by students in the 
high seventh grade, under the supervision of the 
school librarian and a teacher of social sciences. 
The books chosen, on several subjects and of gen- 
eral appeal, included the following: 

Young Mac of Fort Vancouver, by Mary Jane 
Carr; Aprilly Weather, by Margaret Thomsen 
Raymond; Oh! Susannah, by Ruth and Richard 
Helberg; Mr. Popper's Penguins, by Richard and 
Florence Atwater; Wooden Saddles, by Marion 
Lay; Told by Uncle Remus, by Joel Chandler 
Harris. 


For detailed information on the production of 
shadow plays, anyone interested may refer to some 
of the numerous books on the subject. The 
method used at Lanier, easily managed and quite 
satisfactory, was to form on open book by means 
of frames hinged together and covered with 
two tightly-stretched sheets; these were placed 
in the center of the stage at the front, with regular 
stage curtains drawn up to either side. Shadow 
effects were produced by the use of two small 
spotlights backstage and one large spotlight in 
the balcony focused on the front of the book. 
By moving the small spotlights back and forth, 
the height of silhouettes was readily adjusted. 
Color effects were obtained by using color wheels 
with spotlights, and more attractive silhouettes 





Napa, CALIFORNIA, BOOK FAIR 
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resulted from contrasting spotlight colors (in O! 
Susannah, for exataple, gold from the small spot- 
lights and green from the large). 

Sound was managed through a public address 
system connected with loud-speakers at both sides 
of the front of the stage and with microphones 
and controls backstage. The narrator remained 
backstage at the microphone; a reader, who gave 
original poems at the beginning and end of the 
program, stood in front of the book. Musical 
accompaniment was supplied by a pianist in the 
orchestra pit and a chorus seated at the front of 
the auditorium near the stage 

The production as staged at Lanier required 
thirty minutes. In a program of this type, how- 
ever, any scene could be omitted or other scenes 


added without disturbing the effect, and variations . 


to suit any school or library could be easily in- 
troduced. For this group of books, the cast in- 
cluded approximately seventy-five persons, includ- 
ing the chorus of fifty. 

A great advantage of this program is the 
simplicity of production. In costuming, much can 
be done with very little material to obtain dis- 
tinctive silhouettes. The lighting offers boundless 
possibilities, especially in the combination of 
colors with the color wheels. A little experi- 
mentation with placing the small spotlights will 
show how to make a small person look tall or a 
tall person short. Moving silhouettes, it was 
found, were more effective than still or non-action 
tableaux. 

The prologue and one of the scenes of the 
program are given as samples. 


Prologue 
Reader: 
Consider the book as a friend at hand, 
To speak or be silent at your command, 
Always ready to repeat its tale—and then 
retreat 
Between its pages, there to stay 
Till called upon another day. 
Narrator: 
Most movie programs include a few scenes 
from pictures that are soon to be shown at 
that theatre. In the same manner, we are 
going to give you a few glimpses into what 
we consider some interesting books that are 
available in the library. Just as you may 
already have seen the movie that is adver- 
tised on the screen, you may have read some 
of the books mentioned here. Like a good 
movie, however, a good book may be en- 
joyed again and again. 


SCENE II: Aprilly W eather, 
by Margaret Thomsen Raymond 
Characters: 
Sharon Cole; 
dancers; Chorus 


Joe Cole; two couples of 


Costumes: 
Gay Nineties costumes; false whiskers for 
Joe 
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Properties: 
A tandem bicycle 

Narrator: 
Next, we turn to a book about high school 
days, Aprilly W eather, by Margaret Thomsen 
Raymond. Any of you older students who 
read this book will instantly recognize many 
experiences that all students have. The scene 
we are to,depict shows Sharon Cole and her 
brother Joe giving their contribution to the 
first assembly party, which has a “Gay 
Nineties” motif. To get us all into the 
mood, suppose we have some appropriate 
music. 

Chorus: 
Chorus to Strawberry Blond. 

(While the chorus is singing, two couples in 
Gay Nineties costumes waltz in from either side 
of the stage, in front of the book, cross, and 
waltz off.) 

(The lights come on. Sharon and Joe appear 
pedaling a tandem bicycle. To accentuate the 
effect, Joe’s false whiskers flap in the breeze, 
and Sharon waves at imaginary friends as they 
roll along.) 

Chorus: 
A Bicycle Built For Two. 
(Lights out) 
Mrs. Rix RIDLEY 
ELENORA C, ALEXANDER, Librarian 
Sidney Lanier Junior High School 
Houston, Texas 


C HILDREN’S BOOK WEEK soon will come, 

H ow the library will hum! 

I f you think it a dull place, 

L ook at each bright, smiling face, 

D o you see those shining eyes, 

Round as saucers, in surprise? 

Eager hands outstretched to seize 

N ewest treasures of all these 

S et, the children’s hearts to please; 

B ooks of travel, fiction, too, 

Of all creatures in the zoo, 

Of those ancient, golden days, 

K ept alive by writers’ praise. 

W hich of them will be your choice ? 

Each one speaks with diff'rent voice. 

E very one you'll surely find, 

K eep these dates fast in your mind- 
NOVEMBER SECOND-EIGHTH. 


HARRIETTE E, MACFADDEN, 
Hershey, Pa., Community Club 
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Author and Title Puzzle 


[Ate letters of book titles are given in column one, initials of authors in column two. After 
completing titles and filling in the full names of authors, match the two columns. 


1. David Copperfield 
>. Little W omen 
3. Twenty Thousand Leagues Under The 
S ea 
4. Count Of Monte Cristo 
5. Ivanhoe 
6. Treasure 1 sland 
7. Little M inister 
8. Jane Eyre 
9. Last Of T he M obicans 
10. House Of Seven Gables 
11. Tom Sawyer 
12. Covered W agon 
13. Seventeen 
14. Hunchback Of N otre Dame 
15. So Big 
16. Pride And P rejudice . 
17. Vicar Of W akefield 
18. Call Of The Wild 
19. Story Of My Life 
20. Up From Slavery 


se. 


S39 


Ss 


. ve 
[BUILDERS OF ARERICA 
i] 
of WE 


14. Victor Hugo 
15. Edna F erber 
18. Jack London 
12. Emerson H ough 
2. Lomisa May Alcott 
4. Alexander Dumas 
8. Charlotte Bronte 
9. James F enimore C ooper 
11. Mark T wain 
17. Oliver Goldsmith 
20. Booker T. W ashingion 
16. Jane Austen 
6. Robert Louis Stevenson 
7. Sit J ames Barrie 
10. Nathaniel H awthorne 
3. Jules V erne 
1. Charles Dickens 
5. Sir W alter S cott 
13. Booth T arkington 
19. Helen Keller 
RHODA E. Bowers, Librarian 
Senior High School, Norristown, Pa 





Democracy—The American Way 


Ov library had a special display, “Forward 
With Books About America.” Shelves were 
used with slogans centering about the American 
way of life. Each shelf contained books from 
various periods of history 

Builders of America 

Days of °76 Time Was 

Wagons Westward Youth Today 
on which the booklists were based. 


The Lincoln Years 
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During Book Week, the library entertained 
many classes from the ward schools, boy and 
girl scout troops, parents and teachers. 

Book Week was climaxed with a radio play 
given by the sixth grade of Longfellow School. 
The Quiz Kids were featured in “Books In The 
Making of American History,” by Lera Coving- 
ton, from Book and Library Plays. Colorful 
costumes portrayed such characters as Abraham 
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Lincoln, Daniel Boone, Clara Barton, Juliette 
Low, and many other American history favorites. 
More than 200 boys and girls and parents 
attended the play. 403 books were checked in 
the Juvenile department during the afternoon. 
ELLEN S. SmitH, Librarian 
Carnegie Library 
Hastings, Nebraska 


Community Book Week 


BSERVANCE of Book Week 1941 was a 

community affair sponsored by the library 
committee of the Parent Teacher Association, the 
Chamber of Commerce, and the Merchants’ Bu- 
reau. Thirty-nine store windows were decorated 
by various organizations, the books used being 
furnished by the university and public libraries, 
the bookstores, and private individuals. The daily 
newspaper ran an article each day calling attention 
to special displays and giving one-minute inter- 
views with prominent citizens. 

There was a talk at the Public Library one 
afternoon for parents on “Reading with Chil- 
dren,” and one evening a book review for busi- 
ness women. The school children made Book 
Week posters and these were displayed in win- 
dows in the business section. 

Each display was representative of the organiza- 
tion that arranged it. The City Schools displayed 
old and new textbooks grouped about an old log 
seat and desk and the very latest style of steel 
furniture. The American Legion exhibit was one 
of the best, consisting of four groups of books; 
biographies of Washington and Lincoln arranged 
about their portraits; stories of the immigrants 
who helped to make this country; the life of 
Booker T. Washington and books on the Ameri- 
can Indian; and books used in the schools to 
teach the meaning of democracy. The background 
of this window was a huge American flag. 

The Parent Teacher Association used one 
window to show the possibilities of home libraries 
at a minimum of expense. ‘They displayed chil- 
dren’s classics costing not more than twenty-five 
cents and many only a dime. The High School 
Book Club enlivened their display with bright 
colored cut-outs and cardboard figures of well 
known characters in fiction. 

The “Hobbies for Grownups” window featured 
a miniature library and the idea of hobbies and 
miniatures was cleverly worked out by placing a 
pewter porringer and a duplicate in miniature 
beside a book on pewter. The Button Collectors’ 
Journal stood beside four rare flower buttons and 
a charm string of tiny buttons. 

One of the most attractive windows was that 
of the Flower Club, for they used winter bouquets 
with the books. The Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, 
the Ministerial Alliance, the Art Club, the Camera 
Club, the Douglas County Historical Associa- 
tion, and many others had windows so that prac- 
tically every type and class of book was on 
display somewhere and for a week, at least, the 
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whole town was book conscious. 

The enthusiasm with which everyone worked 
toward making the exhibit a success and the large 
display of books will, we hope, do much towards 
making the Book Week slogan, “Forward With 
Books,” a reality in this community. 

Brssizg DAUM 
Free Public Library 
Lawrence, Kansas 
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Get Acquainted Week 


| By ey: America was our topic for Book Week. 
To climax the week Room Five put on a 
“Quiz Kid” program in the auditorium using 
pupils chosen by elimination in each home room. 
During the preceding week suggestive questions, 
which “Quiz Kids” should surely know, were 
written with heavy crayon on streamers of news- 
print about four feet long and displayed in all 
the rooms and corridors. These had been con- 
tributed by geography classes and the library club. 
A liberal sprinkling of large black question 
marks and pictures of Latin American scenes and 
activities completed the decoration. In the library 
about sixty books on Latin America, both fiction 
and nonfiction, were put on reserve for the two 
weeks. At the end of the program each “Quiz 
Kid” was given the privilege of choosing a book 
for his home-room library. The winners of the 
contest chose two or three books. 
» DorotHy E. WILLIAMS 
Junior High School 
Clearfield, Pa. 


Book Week for Third Grade 


W elcome 


RIENDS, we welcome you today 
When we recite and sing and play 
Book Week comes just once a year 
So we must make ourselves quite clear. 
We urge you to read and read and read. 
The library has the things you'll need. 
Stories of fairies, pirates bold, 
Folk tales, the best that ever were told. 
Mysteries to puzzle you quite a while, 
Animal stories to make you smile. 
Dictionaries to help you with great big words, 
Books about reptiles, fishes, birds. 
Indians wild—and animals tame, 
Almost anything you name! 
We have the best—without a doubt! 
Come to the library and you'll find out! 


Tableau 


(Bo-Peep reading a book. A shepherd’s crook 
in one hand.) 
Speaker: 
Little Bo-peep has lost her sheep. 
She hasn't time to mind them. 
She’s reading of fairy tales and elves. 
The sheep will just have to look after them- 
selves! 
Tableau 
(Simple Simon fishing in a pail and reading a 
book at the same time. He wears a college cap, 
gown, and horn-rimmed spectacles. ) 
Speaker: 
Simon's not simple nowadays 
He’s a smart young lad; (he’s changed his 
ways). 
He reads books from the library at Margaret 
Park. 
Adventure! Mystery! What a lark! 


Dialogue 
(One child dressed as a cat and carrying a 
book. The other child not in costume.) 
Child: 
Pussy cat, pussy cat, where have you been? 
Cat: 
I've been to the library to get me a book 
On how to catch mice in each corner and 
nook! 
Dialogue 
(Two children. One dressed as a goose.) 
Child: 
Goosey, goosey, gander, where do you 
wander ? 
Goose: 
To the bookshelves now and then 
To read about a big fat hen. 


Tableau 
(Mother Hubbard carrying several books.) 
Child: 
Mother Hubbard’s cupboard is as full as 
can be, 
But not full of dog-bones (Pardon me!) 
Her shelves are filled with books so gay 
She’s never lonely when Mr. Hubbard's 
away! 
Tableau 
(Tom with a book under his arm.) 
Child: 
Tom, Tom, the piper’s son 
Stole a pig and away he run, 
He sold the pig and bought a book. 
He's bound to read—by hook or crook! 


Tableau 
(Two children.) 
Ist Child: 
A diller, a dollar, an eight o'clock scholar! 
What makes you come so soon? 
2nd Child: 
I like to read as well as sleep, 
That's why I've changed my tune! 


(Mistress Mary pouting.) 
Child: 
Mistress Mary, quite contrary, 
How will your mind ever grow? 
If you don’t read you'll be a dunce, 
You won't be proud of that, you know! 


(King Cole with several books under his arm 
A crown upon his head.) 
Old King Cole was a wise old soul 
He threw away his pipe and bowl 
Sent away his fiddlers three 
And ran right down to the Li-Brar-EE! 
He's wiser than the owl 
That sat on the oak, 
He knows Att AsBouTt EVERYTHING! 
And that’s no joke! 
CATHERINE MCCAFFREY 
Margaret Park School 
Akron, Ohio 
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Library Club 


H™ at our library we have a library club 
for the fifth and sixth and seventh graders 
which meets every Friday afternoon. We spend 
the first half-hour talking about books and review- 
ing books, and the last half-hour working in the 
library. It is astonishing what the youngsters 
can do. They have made scrapbooks, put up 
exhibits, put on Book Week programs and acted 
as hosts and hostesses during that week, mended 
the easy books, etc. 
The boys and girls enjoyed working this puzzle. 
I simply put the puzzle on a big piece of paper 
and fastened it onto one of our small bulletin 
boards and then read the definitions out to them. 
Lucy Baiey, Children’s Librarian 
Public Library 
Los Angeles, California 


DEFINITIONS 
Horizontal. 


1. Samuel Clemens’ pseudonym 

3. Story about a doll 

5. A boy who ran away and joined a circus 
(abbrev. ) 

7. Author of The Young Aunts (abbrev.) 

8. A cave-boy 

10. First part of the name of a queer animal in 
the Dr. Doolittle books 

11. Behold 

12. A fat boy in a book of the same name 

14. One 

15. ————— and the Detectives 

16. A little duck who lived on a houseboat in 
China 

17. The author of books about Indians 

20. An Indian pony (Story by Hooker) 


23. —————- to Oregon 
24. A writer of fables 
27. Proceed 


28. The first and last letters of the little Swedish 
boy who goes skiing 

29. One of the characters in the Wilder books 

30. First two letters of the author of The Swiss 
Family Robinson 

31. Initials of the author of Thunder Boy 


32. ———_——- Cousins 
33. The author of Hob-Nailed Boots 
Vertical. 


1. The name of any book is its —-——— 
2. The author of Pilots and Pathfinders 
3. Last part of a famous outlaw’s name 
4 





, Settler 
6. Brother of Caddie 
7. We like to read 
9. To cheat 
10. Peter , the boy who never grew up 
13. Uncle — told stories to the little boy 
17. An animal named Honk 
18. ————— String Fiddle 


19. What we do if we read a boring book 

20. Name of a book by Cooper 

21. Susan and Arabella is about girls who live 
long 

22. Christopher — was a little boy 

25. ———— of the Sun and West of the Moon 

26. The author of The Castle in the Silver Wood 
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Novels of the States 


UR Book Week exhibit this year used a 
patriotic theme—‘Forward With Books 
About U.S.” Its purpose was to display novels 
whose settings were in different states of the 
country. Because of lack of space only twenty- 
two novels were used. 
Maine—Here I Stay 
Vermont—Seasoned Timber 
Massachusetts—Java Head 
Connecticut—W interbound 
New York—Last of the Mohicans 
Pennsylvania—The Rolling Years 
Washington, D.C.—Peggy Covers Washington 
Virginia—V ein of Iron 
South Carolina—Beppy Marlowe 
Florida—W hen the Whippoorwill 
Kentucky—Young Trailers 
Michigan—Blazed Trail 
Minnesota—Earth Never Tires 
Missouri—Tom Sawyer 
Iowa—Song of Years 
Nebraska—My Antonia 
Kansas—T heir Own Country 
Louisiana—Old Creole Days 
Oklahoma—Cimarron 
New Mexico—Death Comes for the Archbishop 
Oregon—We Must March 
California—Ramona 


The books were displayed in front of a map 
of the United States which had a small electric 
light bulb in each of the states represented. In 
front of the books were two rows of switches. 
Each switch was labeled with the title of a book. 
When the switch was pushed, the light went on 
in the state where the story was laid. The in- 
structions accompanying the display were “Look 
at the book and then see if you can guess which 
state will light up when you push the switch’ 
and “Push the switch to find out where the 
story takes place.” The exhibit was enjoyed by 
the students because it was attractive and mechan- 
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MECHANICAL MAP 
Hawthorne, New Jersey, High School 


ical. Of course, there were the usual few who 
used it as a toy, but the majority had fun testing 
their knowledge. When the books were re- 
moved from the exhibit, their circulation increased 


so our efforts were rewarded. 

The materials used for the display were as follows: 
flashlight bulbs (2.5 volts), two size D dry cells, 
miniature pigtail sockets, small doorbell buttons (for 
light switches), bell wire, National Geographic map of 
the U.S., plywood, red, white, and blue striped corru- 
gated paper, and a piece of wood to set the switches 
in. The boys in the practical arts department did the 
wiring for us. The map was pasted on the upper part 
of a piece of plywood that was about eight inches 
taller than the map. The space was left so that the 
map would not be covered by the books. The wires 
ran from the switches across the top of the table and 
up the back of the map. They were hidden from view 
by the corrugated paper which was placed on top of 
the table and at each end of the map. The red, white, 
and blue paper not only covered the wires but also 
made the display more attractive. Doorbell buttons 


were used for the light switches so that no light would 
be on unless a student was pushing the button. 
ALICE S. MASLAND, Librarian 
High School 
Hawthorne, New Jersey 





Books Around the World 


apie of today are often misleading and 

seldom explanatory. I have often thought 
that our literary forefathers saved their readers 
much confusion and bewilderment, for they 
bequeathed to their works titles which were three 
or four lines in length and sufficiently explicative 
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to have served as brief annotations for their 
books. Not today. We need ways and means 
for introducing the setting of our books to the 
students, and it takes more than the title. 

The majority of students will ask “Where does 
the story take place?’ This was our answer- 
we selected book jackets of all types—books for 
the young reader as well as for the mature reader. 
For some of the books we lacked the original 
jackets so the artistically inclined members of the 
staff made jackets for these. 

The “backbone” of the exhibit was a map of 
the world (from an old issue of the National 
Geographic). For our particular bulletin board 
it was necessary to cut the map in half, separating 
the eastern and western hemispheres. 


On each side of the bulletin board we arranged 
the book jackets according to the hemisphere in 
which the setting of the book was located. The 
members of the staff salvaged pieces of brightly 
colored yarn from their mothers’ knitting bags. 
These pieces of yarn we used as “connecting 
lines’’ from the book jacket to the country on the 
map about which the story takes place. These 
“connecting lines” corresponded in color to the 
pieces of paper under each book jacket on which 
we had written the name of the country in which 
the action of the book is centered. 


The final “‘product”’ proved not only enlighten- 
ing, but also made a very effective and colorful 
exhibit. The cost of the materials was meager. 
India ink, colored paper, and the National 
Geographic map, or its substitute, can be found 
in almost any library; with these, plus the yarn 
and book jackets, we contrived Books Around the 
W orld, a pictorial itinerary for the reader. 

ELIZABETH GATES, Librarian 
East Rutherford, N.]., 
High School 


Reading in War Time 


| gece all library trends which show a 
decrease-in circulation for the past year, our 
daily average circulation has increased from 200 
to 218 books a day, or approximately 3,250 books 
during the school year. We have 1,100 regular 
borrowers, but most of this enthusiasm I attribute 
to a stimulus used during Book Week which had 
a very noticeable ‘‘carry over.” 

A chart (22” x 28”) was placed in a conspic- 
uous place in each of the six rooms of grades 
five and six before school one morning. The 
names of all the children, in each respective 
room, were printed on the left-hand side of each 
chart and the insignia for the thirteen army ranks 
were drawn in color across the top of each, rang- 
ing from Private First Class to General. By noon 
of the same day the children were storming the 
library with “whys” and “what's” and “hows.” 

The following morning I visited the classrooms, 
giving each child a card the size of a catalog card, 
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Reading Chart on the Fourth Day 


on which he wrote his name, grade, and teacher's 
name, Then I explained the chart and the rules 
of the game. 

1. Each book read and reported upon satisfactorily 
was a promotion in rank, for which he would have one 
square filled in with the proper insignia. 

2. Every book which he read must have an O. K. 
by his teacher or librarian on the small card which he 
must keep. (This did away with all booklists and 
gave the poor reader an equal chance because he was 
not required to read such difficult books.) 

3. No one might report on more than one book a 
day. (Since there are thirteen school days, the person 
who read a book a day could become a General.) 

4. No one might report on a book which he had 
read, in full or in part, before. 

5. There would be a party for the room which had 
the largest percentage of squares filled in, with each 
member feasting upon a Dixie Cup. 

6. Each pupil who became a General would receive 
fifty cents, with which we hoped he would buy whatever 
denomination of War Stamps he might be saving. (We 
had twenty-four Generals.) 


The “Bookworms” * in the Junior High School 
heard the reports during their reading periods, 
before and after school, and at the noon hour, 
aided at times by the members of the High School 
Library Club. 

No one was told that he must join “our army,” 
but there were only two out of one hundred and 
eighty who didn’t reach the rank of Private First 
Class and only ten others who had not become 
Sergeants. 

The various rooms formulated minor rules of 
their own and in some cases the pupils of lower 
rank had to salute their superior officers, 

One of the fifth grade classes enjoyed it so 
much that they carried on two similar contests 
“on their own,” using ranks in the Navy first 
and then flags of the different countries. This 
was also used on a similar scale and without 
prizes in a high school group. 

The charts, painted in yellow, gold, and silver 
were attractive and several of the teachers cut 
them up at the end so that each child might have 
his own strip. 





* ‘Bookworms’ are those students whose reading 
scores show that they read at least 2 grades ahead of 
their grade. 
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It may be argued that it is too 
great an expense to offer prizes. I’m 
sure it would work as well without 
them, but I am also convinced that 
any stimulus which has a “carry 
over” such as this is worth more 
than that same amount spent in the 
purchase of six or seven books, 
which would be read by compara- 
tively few students. 

Bessie N. MCLEAN, Librarian 
School Library 
Toms River, New Jersey 


Growing Up With America 
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UR decoration for Book Week last year has 

proven so attractive and interesting that it 
has never been removed, although at times other 
seasonal decorations have been put over it. 

The background of the decoration is bright 
blue crepe paper tacked to a cork carpet. The 
white silhouettes were cut from drawing paper 
and were pasted on the blue crepe paper after 
‘ was in place. By pasting only the edges of the 
cut-outs, a Wedgewood effect was attained. 

The original idea came from the jacket of May 
Lamberton Becker’s excellent anthology, Growing 
Up With America. The strip shows the whole 
jacket design including the topics: Colonial Chil- 
dren, Children in the Revolution, Young Pioneers, 
etc. ; 

It is a simple idea, but very effective and might 
be of interest to persons in small libraries. 

CLAIRE K. KNox, Librarian 
McClelland Public Library 
Pueblo, Colorado 
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Book Week Dioramas 


| Kaganate in the fall the children of the grade 
schools are invited to compete in making 
dioramas or models, to be shown in the Library 
during Book Week. No restrictions are made as 
to subject or treatment, excepting that they are the 
approximate size of a card table. As much of the 
model as possible is to be made by hand. The 
teachers supervise the work done by the pupils. 

The diorama showing ‘“Books—Then and Now” 
was all made by hand by the children of inter- 
mediate grade age. Each book opens with leaves, 
title, and some pictures. The stones for the fire- 
place were made from newspaper pulp. The 
model of ‘“Transportation—Then and Now” shows 
the contrast between the Old Boston Post Road 
and the present-day Merritt Parkway, with the 
local outlet. In this model the horses were made 
of rolled paper, the coach of wood, figures of 
pipe-cleaners dressed in paper. 
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‘ashington School 


In 1940, the first year this was tried, the subject 
was “Scenes from Your Favorite Book,” in 1941, 
“Then and Now.” Both subjects were splendidly 
carried out, but I believe that the former led to 
more individual expression. From the twelve 
schools in town we had about thirty models 
shown. The interest was amazing. All schools 
visited the Library and many parents who had 
never been here came to see what their children 
had done. For the full week we had Open House 
and the results were more than worth while. The 
hardest work falls to the lot of the judges, as 
even the poorest entry has some outstanding point. 
Originality of subject and execution are the prin- 
ciple factors considered. At this time we als 
have a collection of new books for the children 
and parents and teachers to browse through 


HELEN W. HorTcukiss, Librarian 
Memorial Library 
Fairfield, Connecticut 





The Handiwork of Sherman School Children 
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Model Exhibits 


UR Book Week, this past year, was a success 
with a number of easily prepared and in- 
expensive exhibits. 


We worked out a juvenile display, using the 
Book Week slogan, “Forward With Books,” and 
showing the progress in various fields with models 
and posters. On the wall below the slogan, 
printed in large size pennants, we posted an in- 
vention series depicting old and new methods in 
cooking, weaving, communication, farming, and 
other occupations. On our counter-height shelving 
for the field of architecture were models of a 
modern house and a primitive straw hut, con- 
structed from cardboard and brown crepe paper. 
For transportation there was a Model T Ford and 
a modern car, Leif Ericson’s ship and a modern 
battleship, the De Witt Clinton locomotive with 
the Commodore Vanderbilt streamliner. The Li- 
brary already owned the locomotive models, the 
modern house, and Leif Ericson’s ship. The others 
were purchased at very little cost or borrowed. 
The pennants and labels on the counter-height 
shelving were made from bristol board with 
poster-paint lettering. 


A juvenile cookbook display took only a few 
moments to assemble. A pink and white crepe 
paper apron was tacked to the bulletin board so 
that the apron strings spelled the question “Can 
you cook?” Toy baking dishes and cookbooks 
made the table display below the poster. 

Because we received so many requests for dog 
stories we took them out of the regular collection 
and marked them with “D.”’ On a bulletin board 
above the group of books, we pasted dogs cut 
from brightly colored construction paper, on which 
dog book titles were written. It is an attractive 
display and the children are pleased and quickly 
served. 


In conjunction with an Antique show at one of 
the neighborhood churches we put out our best 
books on the subject and had a display in our 
downstairs hall case. On a background of blue 
oilcloth we put a square of wallpaper, antique in 
design, which was cut from a sample wallpaper 
book, and encircled the square with paper doilies, 
purchased at Woolworth’s. On these we wrote the 
book titles. 

Since our adult room affords no space for a 
large display of paintings we were obliged to pre- 
sent them in some other manner. We solved the 
problem by cutting a palette out of bristol board 
and daubing on it the heading ‘America Paints” 
in different colored poster paint. This we put up 
on our bulletin board with one of the paintings 
from the Living American Art series. We changed 
the paintings frequently and kept a collection of 
books on American art on the display rack. 

CHARLOTTE STUDER 
Second Assistant Librarian 
Berwyn, Ill., Public Library 
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Book Week Convention 


6 ies children using the Children’s Library of 
the Southeast Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege Library celebrated Book Week with a Book 
Convention. Each child had previously read a 
book about a foreign country, many being the 
Junior Literary Guild selections. At the conven- 
tion he was a delegate from the country about 
which he had read. Each delegate spoke of his 
country, telling customs, modes of dress, food, etc. 
As a Book Week souvenir each child was given 
a copy of Forward With Books: Books I Have 
Read, that he might keep, through the years, a 

list of the books he liked best. 

SapiE T. KENT, Librarian 

Southeast Missouri State Teachers College 

Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


Bridgeport Book Fair 


OUTH Branch library has a large room to use 

for story hours and exhibitions and club 
meetings so it takes Book Week seriously and 
arranges a Book Fair in which publishers of 
juvenile books assist with publicity material in 
the form of posters, catalogs, illustrations from 
new books, and other matter for circulation. 


The schools and library clubs also exhibit any 
projects they may have. Of course, new books 
are featured in collections on tables devoted to 
primary and elementary groups, books useful to 
teachers, and a screen showing jackets of books 
recently added to the library. In addition, groups 
of standard books are featured by displays of: 
1. Books that are never in (See Wilson Library 
Bulletin, June 1941). 2. Twenty books receiving 
highest rating from the children’s librarians (See 
Wilson Library Bulletin, October 1941). 3. 
Newbery and Caldecott prize books since 1922. 
4. Books everyone should read before they are 16. 

Various devices were used to get an expres- 
sion from the children, such as “Have you read 
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International Delegates 


any of these books? If so, drop a ticket in the 
box of each one you have read.” This made 
them pause to look at books and think about 
them. Pads and pencils were provided for writing 
a memo of books they wished to read from these 
collections. Votes were also taken on the illus- 
trators of children’s books displayed by pictures 
pinned on wall-hangings with the artist's name 
on a label attached to his pictures. 

Another display invited the visitors to vote on 
the color of bookbindings they preferred. New 
bookcases and large samples of binding material 
in colors were arranged on a white table. A 
poster asked “What color do you like on book 
covers?” The voting was done by sticking stars 
of blue, red, or gold on a sheet of paper attached 
to each color. The same plan was used in voting 
on illustrators. The teachers who accompanied 
the classes from public schools helped the process 
of voting by explanations and the plan served to 
hold visitors’ attention instead of their merely 
walking by the exhibits. 

The Book Fair remains until December Ist in 
order to allow time for every class in the schools 
to visit it with their teachers, which makes a 
direct contact between teacher and librarian. 


ANGELINE ScoTT DONLEY 
South Branch of Public Library 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 





Book WEEK IN THE BRANCH LIBRARY 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, Public Library 
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E are a small library in a 
small town, but we had a 
very successful Book Week last year. 


A few days before Book Week 
we called on the merchants of the 
town, asking what their window dis- 
plays would be the coming week, 
and suggesting that we connect these 
displays with the library and Book 
Week, through posters. In every 
case the merchants were very willing 
to cooperate. 


The picture shows a display of 
shoes in a window of a department 
store, with a poster bearing the slo- 
gan, “Walk The Book Path This 
Week.” Appropriate posters were 
made for all of the stores. 

A contest for the 6th, 7th, and 8th grade 
pupils of the local school, and one for the near- 
by rural schools, consisted of making booklets 
featuring a list of “Five Books I Would Like To 
Own.” 

An exhibit at the library which created in- 
terest especially among the adults was a collection 
of old autograph albums, loaned by residents of 
the town. The oldest album bore the date, 1861. 

Etta D. KNEELAND, Librarian 
Public Library 
Galesville, Wisconsin 


Suggestions Worked Well 


AST fall when we returned from our State 
library meeting we found two of our librar- 
ians with a Wilson Library Bulletin spread out 





A CoopERATIVE WINDOW DISPLAY 
Galesville, Wisconsin 


open before them. The page revealed some Book 
Week display ideas, among them a picture of a 
clock, and another of dolls made with book 
jackets. It was suggested that we do something 
similar—so we did. Under separate cover we 
are mailing a picture taken in our juvenile room 
after our Book Week decorations were up. 
MARGARET Bairp, Librarian 
Public Library 
Mt. Vernon, Illinois 


Knights and Reading 


NE of our most interesting Book Week 
projects was a Norman castle, built of heavy 
cardboard and covered with wallpaper. The gray 
paper was blocked off to represent rock walls, and 
the round towers were topped with red-roofed 





PROFITING FROM OTHERS’ LABORS 


Book Week “tips” in the Wilson Library Bulletin provide the basis for a successful 
celebration in the Mount Vernon, Illinois, Public Library 
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turrets. A portcullis, stained brown, guarded the 
arched gateway, and a drawbridge with heavy 
chains, swung down across the moat which was 
a sheet of mirror. Four knights (from Wool- 
worth’s) in silver armor, their lances at rest, 
rode up the sanded pathway to the fortress. 

The castle stood on a greensward of artificial 
grass on a large table; while above it on the 
wall, hung large shields. The heraldic bearings 
for these were taken from the shields of the 
knights of the Round Table. Green and gold, 
red and white, black and silver, they made a 
brave showing. 

With this display we used such books as Scott's 
romances, Otto of the Silver Hand, The Little 
Duke, and other stories of the days when knights 
were bold. 

Following Book Week, we formed a loosely- 
knit reading club, as a winter feature, called the 
“Chivalry Club.” Each child who wished to join 
was given a small Crusader shield, red cross on 
a white ground. As soon as he had acquired 
fifteen battle scars on it, (holes punched in it, 
to be literal), for reading fifteen books of history 
or of chivalry, he won his large shield. Thus 
“Sir Thomas Smithe’’ in old English letters over 
a shield, indicated that young Tommie was a 
full-fledged knight of the “Chivalry Club.” 

We found that it was not only club members 
who read the legends of King Arthur and Charle- 
magne, historical fiction, and pure history, but 
many of those who did not join were influenced 
by the gay colors and the pageantry of the project 
into reading “just for the fun of it.” 

* EvELYN Davis, Librarian 
Kiwanis Boys’ Club, Trinity Park 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


By Way of Introduction 


M** of the students in Brookville High 
School have been interested in By Way Of 
Introduction: A List For Young People compiled 





By Way of Introduction to Books— 
Brookville, Pa., Public Schools 





NORMAN CASTLE 


by a joint committee of the American Library 
Association and the National Education Associa- 
tion. When the school’s group of student library 
assistants met, it was decided that the general 
idea of the reading guide be used for the annual 
Book Week display in the library. A group of 
six students and the librarian made large copies 
of the illustrations for sections on “Adventure,” 
“On the High Seas,”” “Other Countries,’ “Tales 
of Mystery,” “Home Life,” “Careers,” and others. 
Other students cut letters for the titles, painted 
awnings for the booths, selected books from the 
shelves, decided where new books should be 
placed, and with the help of our two cooperative 
janitors arranged the group displays. In addition 
to the canopy covered, U-shaped arrangement of 
tables, a separate table was used to display new 
books for younger children. 

We always enjoy Book Week in Brookville. 
Last year we used the theme, “The Story of the 
Printed Book,” for our project. The students 
painted a mural showing the development of 
printing, the townspeople loaned us some rare 
old manuscripts and books, and a near-by college 
museum loaned us specimens of very early types 
of books. 

JANE Maxey, Librarian 
Brookville, Pa., Public Schools 
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The Display-of-the-Month 


By the A.L.A. Public Relations Committee 
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NE of a series of museum case displays 

prepared by the Consumer Information 
Center at the Woodlawn Regional Branch 
of the Chicago Public Library is illustrated 
above. As this library is located in a “white 
collar” community the series publicized the 
right and wrong type of breakfasts, lunches, 
and dinners for desk workers. The idea, 
however, could be easily adapted to illustrate 
meals for war workers, school children, or 
other groups. 

The food models are cardboard cut-outs 
which are life-size reproduction in full color 
of actual foods. Models of ninety-four 
foods may be secured, ready for cutting, 
from the National Dairy Council, 75 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois, for $1 a 
set, postage prepaid. 

The handmade charts are based on infor- 
mation provided by a doctor connected with 
the Consumer Information Center at the 
Woodlawn Branch. Similar information 
may be found in Foundation of Nutrition 
and Feeding the Family by Mary Swartz 
Rose. The bars in the chart were fashioned 
from strips of 7/8” passe-partout tape which 
may be purchased in ten cent stores or 
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stationery stores. ‘Dec-a-tape,” a type of 
decorative Scotch tape, could also be used, 
or the columns might be painted, or cut 
from construction paper or poster board. 

All lettering in the display is hand done. 
Die-cut cardboard letters could be substituted 
in some of the larger signs. These letters 
which cost 114 cents for an inch and a 
quarter size and 2 cents for a two-inch size 
may be purchased from the Dennison Manu- 
facturing Company, which has branches in 
many cities, or from the Garrison-Wagner 
Company, 1629 Locust Street, St. Louis, 
Missouri, and 326 W. Adams Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

The Display-of-the-Month is designed to give 
practical assistance to librarians in the preparation 
of effective and inexpensive displays on subjects 
related to the war effort. Each month a different 
type of display—bulletin board, museum case, or 
window display—will be featured and information 
will be given on arranging the display and secur- 
ing the materials used in it. The Public Relations 
Committee of the American Library Association is 
sponsoring “The Display-of-the-Month” which is 
under the direction of a subcommittee composed 
of Matilde Kelly, Chicago Public Library; Kate 
Coplan, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore; and 
Dorothea Hyle, Kansas City Public Library. 
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[ you were writing an annual report and put 
as the title How the Blank Public Library Is 
Helping to Win the War, that would guarantee 
that no one but trustees and other librarians 
would read it. But if you label it as St. Louis 
does, Books and Bullets, you not only get your 
trustees and book readers but also everybody who 
is interested in bullets—and who isn’t nowa- 
days! The last three annual reports of the Li- 
brarian of the St. Louis Public Library have been 
based on the revolutionary idea that the best way 
to tell people about the library is to put its users 
on display. Most reports present their libraries 
in rags and tatters, shouting “Help! Help! We 
must have more money else we perish!” This is 
not Mr. Compton’s method. He tells his readers 
about the people who use the library, about their 
occupations and interests, what books they bor- 
rowed from the library, why they borrowed them, 
and to what use they put the books. In short, in 
telling the public about the library, he thinks in 
terms of people first and in terms of books and 
finances afterwards. It doesn’t sound particularly 
hard but it represents a bigger revolution in report 
writing than is at first apparent. This year, in 
Books and Bullets, he uses the same technique 
as he did in his last two reports, quoting from 
letters written to him by readers he questioned 
about their borrowings. The quotations are well 
worth a librarian’s eye and we hope a large num- 
ber of “report-makers” will read them in full in 
Mr. Compton's story. The essential statistics ap- 
pear in their natural place at the end of the report. 
Just sufficient figures are given to show the high- 
lights of the year. New benefactors are sought 
by stressing the importance of a $50 gift from 
a former Library Board member which was used 
to purchase technical books on airplane manufac- 
turing. It was the borrowers of these particular 
books, in fact, that Mr. Compton studied and 
quoted from in his latest report. 


Latin America Exhibit Suggestion 


Sarah Rowland Dudley of the Troy (New 
York) Public Library very kindly sends us this 
description of the mechanics of preparing an 





* The purpose of this department of survey and com- 
ment, devoted to current library publicity, is to acquaint 
librarians with the efforts and experiments of their col- 
leagues in popularizing library services, and by criticism 
on su a to help raise the ; / x effectiveness ff 
this increas y, important : Oo tary activity. Li- 
brarians are invited to ul elites ies of publicity 
material, descriptions and photographs of exhibits - 
lists, annual reports, etc. to the Wilson Library Bulletin, 
950 University Avenue, New York City. 
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THE CROW'’S NEST” 


Guy R. Lyle, Editor 


exhibit on “Inter-American Friendship,” a con- 
tribution which we earnestly hope will be fol- 
lowed by other librarians who have exhibit ideas 
to pass on. If you have, please accompany them 
with a picture of sufficient size to show some of 
the detail in the exhibit as a whole. Exhibit 
suggestions can be more easily depicted than 
described; a photograph can often clarify an 
exposition. 

1. Title of exhibit: ‘Inter-American Friend- 
ship.” This caption was reproduced by means 
of wooden letters 214” high, painted bright blue 
and orange, set above two long homemade Celo- 
tex bulletin boards placed end to end. These bul- 
letin boards were temporarily attached to the 
center of two library tables. 

2. Below the caption and running “ribbon” 
style the length of the top edge of the bulletin 
boards were printed the names of the twenty-one 
republics in block letters 144” high on a white 
strip of poster board 3” wide. Letters were 
painted orange with blue shading. 

3. Below the names of the republics were 
twelve small posters depicting various subjects 
pertaining to the life and customs of Latin 
America, each 15”x11”, made by an art class 
in the local high school. 

4. The books, many in colorful jackets, were 
placed on the tables directly beneath the posters. 
They were selected and arranged with relation to 
the subjects suggested by the twelve posters. 
Books, pamphlets, and magazines published in 
the Latin American countries were borrowed from 
the Pan American Union in Washington, finely 
printed and illustrated volumes from the Library 
of Congress, and colorful posters and illustrated 
pamphlets from the Pan American transportation 
companies. 


Some New Publicity Ideas 


Slowly but surely, with gingerly audacity, li- 
brarians have been edging toward new channels 
of publicity, based on the radical assumption 
that all people—even business men and public 
officials—have brains and need the expert in- 
formational facilities of libraries: 

Dorothea F. Hyle, Publicity Director of the 
Kansas City (Missouri) Public Library has made 
new and valuable contacts for her library through 
membership in the city’s Advertising Club. The 
library was recently asked to sponsor one of the 
Club’s weekly programs. The News, the official 
publication of the Club, announced the special 
library program in its March 6, 1942 issue, carried 
front page news on the library's services, and 
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It is evident from the above that the functions of a public 
library are manifold and that the rendering of a balanced and 
efficient service in all directions is no simple task. It is toward 
the achievement of that end, however, that the Trustees and Staff 
are struggling with the limited income at their disposal. This re- 
port is an account of this struggle for the’past year and an en- 
deavor to make clear to the community and others interested what 
progress may have been achieved. 
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Proving that you can put life into an annual report by the simplest of pictographs. 
Reproducted from the Washington County Free Library (Hagerstown, Md.) report 


paid a well-deserved tribute to Miss Hyle in a 
half column biographical sketch. 

Albany (New York) Public Library holds an 
Annual Get-Together of the trustees and library 
staff. At the last meeting the staff put on a radio 
skit, prepared and conducted by Florence Booch- 
ever, in charge of publicity, which told in an 
interesting and witty way of the many kinds of 
activities of this wide-awake community library. 


Sour Note 


The editor of Schenectady (New York) Public 
Library's single page book bulletin The Title Page 
has sent two issues and asked for comment and 
criticism. We don’t often stick our neck out but 
here goes. It is aptly captioned and as far as we 
are competent to judge well edited in relation to 
the selection of book titles. The typography is dis- 
appointing. It is heavy, overloaded with caps, 
border, underlining, and bold-faced type. The 
lines of type do not fit the page and they are too 
closely spaced. That variety in spacing and 
borders which gives proportion and a pleasing 
appearance is lacking. Obviously, you cannot hit 
the bull’s eye with every item of book news on a 
single page and in consequence of putting it all 
in, you lose the effectiveness of your major display. 
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“ESCAPE LITERATURE” 


(Continued from page 107) 
spiritual sphere. Once the acute necessity 
for a balanced reading diet, too, is under- 
stood and stressed, the problem that today 
confronts us can be solved. The very real 
difference between reading for recreation and 
reading for “escape” will then become ap- 
parent. Reading, then, will gradually cease 
to be regarded as a narcotic with which to 
dope ourselves, in the vain and decadent 
desire for avoiding and evading life, but will 
spring from the other urge in us—the brave 
and youthful urge for finding, recognizing, 
gaining life. And books will then no longer 
be the means by which we hope to escape 
reality, but will become the means, instead, 
that will help us to face it. 
s 6 


The experiment in handling records connected 
with the charging and discharging of library books 
which has been underway in the Montclair Public 
Library for the last year, is considered successful. 
This system and the business machines used to 
carry it through are described in a recent attractive 
brochure, Circulation Records Control by Punched 
Cards, available on payment of 10 cents postage 
to the Montclair, N.J., Public Library. 
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{Statements of The Roving Eye express the views of 
the writer and not necessarily those of The H ir 
Wilson Company.} 


I WAS amazed to learn, from a report of the 
National Education Association, that one adult 
in every seven in America over twenty-five years 
of age has less than a fourth-grade education— 
in other words, is functionally illiterate. The 
statistics are from the United States Census of 
1940. By May 1942, continues the same report, 
the army had rejected 150,000 men—because they 
did not have a fourth-grade education. These men 
are no better qualified to work in the war indus- 
tries than they are to become soldiers; in war as 
in peace they tend inevitably to be national 
liabilities. 

Now how does it happen that the richest nation 
in the world has neglected to give so many of 
its citizens sufficient education to provide reason- 
able assurances for work and happiness? Educa- 
tion is state-controlled, community-and  state- 
supported. Children in the rich states can have 
full educational advantages; children in the poor 
states cannot. Ample schooling is today denied 
to more than thirteen million boys and girls in 
our country. 

Let us compare the educational opportunity 
offered to two boys, both Americans. 

Harry lives in a poor state. His district school 
is open only seven months a year, sometimes 
less. It costs $24 a year to pay for Harry’s edu- 
cation. (The average cost per child for the 
whole United States is three times that.) Harry's 
teacher is paid only $47 a month. (The average 
teacher of the nation is paid about $120 a 
month.) Harry's schoolhouse is an old fire-trap, 
of which the value (including furniture and 
teaching equipment and playground, if any) is 
less than $100 for each pupil. In certain sections 
of Harry's state there would be no schoolhouse 
at all for him to go to. 


George attends school in a rich state. His 
school is open more than nine months a year. 
His community and state spend $135 a year on 
his schooling. His teacher, who has been well 
prepared for her work, is paid $217 a month. 
His school building is the pride of the com- 
munity, safe, sanitary, beautifully equipped, repre- 
senting an investment of $526 for every student. 

Both of these boys are Americans, future 
citizens of our democracy. Are we granting them 
equal opportunity? Are we training them com- 
parably for the difficult years that lie ahead? 
America will have a great and a complex task 
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THE ROVING EYE 


By S.].K. 


to perform in the world after the war. How 
many Harrys can we afford? 

There was never a time when the training given 
to young bodies and young minds was more 
important. Either we prepare for the future now, 
or we lose it. More than four years ago the 
Advisory Committee on Education reported to 
the President: ‘The evidence indicates clearly that 
the schools of the United States, which have 
hitherto been regarded as the bulwark of democ- 
racy, may in fact become an instrument for 
creating those very inequalities they were designed 
to prevent.... If the inability of the depressed 
economic areas and groups to provide proper edu- 
cation for their children is not corrected by aid 
from areas and groups more prosperous, the effect 
on American civilization and on representative 
political institutions may be disastrous.” 

When we are spending billions on billions for 
war materials, shall we refuse to invest a few 
millions in the greatest of all our resources, the 
manpower and womanpower of the nation? It 
is an investment in the future of our democracy. 

During the summer the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor approved Senate Bill $.1313, 
which is now on the Senate calendar. A similar 
bill will be introduced in the House. This bill 
would appropriate a total of $300,000,000 a year 
for public elementary and secondary schools- 
enough to equalize educational opportunity. The 
money will be sent directly to the states and spent 
by the states where children need it most. 

Elections are coming up this fall. How do 
your Senator and the Congressman from your 
district—not to speak of their opponents—stand 
on this measure? Time is short: find out! 


Kind Words: Exhibit A 


In place of Insult No. 1,003 we are delighted 
to Teport that a specimen of praise for librarians 
has been discovered in an unnamed EI Paso, Texas, 
newspaper by Gertrude Hill, librarian of the Flag- 
staff, Arizona, Public Library. 

In fact, it’s a double-barreled compliment: 

(1) Edith Howie, writer of mysteries, is quoted 
as having written to her publisher: “My next mys- 
tery will have a library background. Tentatively 
I am calling it Murder's So Permanent. The girls 
at the Public Library (Sioux Falls, South Dakota) 
are giving me all kinds of help and suggestions.” 

(2) The El Paso newspaper editor (or colum- 
nist) comments: ‘“We wonder whether or not 
Miss Howie intends to murder any of the librar- 
ians—which would be a shock, considering what 
nice people we have encountered in such roles!” 
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NCE again our annual Book Week number 
brings you a varied selection of displays and 
exhibits which have proved successful in other 
libraries. We hope they will be as helpful this 
year as you have told us they have been before! 
And please don’t forget—we will want to know 
about your 1942 innovations to pass the tip along 
in our next year’s Book Week number. So please 
send us photographs, with a brief account, prefer- 
ably under 500 words, of the most ingenious or 
unusual features of your celebration. 

Establishment of specially staffed War Infor- 
mation Centers in local and suburban library 
branches throughout the country was urged by 
R. Russell Munn of the Cleveland Public Library 
at the seventh annual Institute conducted by the 
University of Chicago's Library School held 
June 29 through July 10 at the University. 

Among the services that should be offered by 
neighborhood libraries, are lists of important 
agencies and addresses, such as Red Cross and 
Blood Donor Service; card files of important 
local information; and answers to questions on 
nutrition, consumer buying, conservation, and 
other problems of civilian defense. 

Also stressing the impogtance of the library 
in time of war, Paul Howard of the Gary Pub- 
lic Library told librarians attending the Institute 
that the modern library should be regarded as 
a community intelligence service providing in- 
formation in all fields pertaining to public wel- 
fare. Modern industrial communities in par- 
ticular have special needs which have been in- 
tensified by the war and which are revolutionizing 
the character of reference work. Reference li- 
brarians who have been accustomed to answering 
high school history questions are now worrying 
about micrometers, the gauges of sheet metal, 
and aerodynamics. 

In addition to public service, libraries also have 
an important function in legislation, Ernest S. 
Griffith, director of the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress, told the 
gathering. Legislative reference libraries are one 
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of the few sources of completely impartial infor- 
mation which government bodies still have at 
their disposal, he said, but if the reference li- 
brarian’s work is to be of value to legislators, 
he cannot be merely a fact-gatherer, but must rise 
to the level of analyst. 

Lloyd A. Brown, curator of maps at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, told those attending the 
Institute that the hurried efforts now being made 
by the government to locate maps needed for 
war emergencies would have been unnecessary if 
librarians had been foresighted enough to com- 
pile a master list showing the nature and loca- 
tion of map collections in all parts of the country. 


oo & & 


PUBLICITY AWARDS 
RECOMMENDATION PASSED 
BY A.L.A. COUNCIL IN 
MILWAUKEE 


HE three-year experiment between the H. W. 

Wilson Company and the Public Relations 
Committee of the A.L.A. having come to an end, 
the Public Relations Committee requests that 
Council continue indefinitely the Library Publicity 
Award to be sponsored jointly by the Committee 
and the H. W. Wilson Company, according to 
the following provisions: 


1. Sponsorship will rest in future with the A.L.A. 
Public Relations Committee and the Wilson Library 
Bulletin, rather than with the H. W. Wilson 
Company and the Committee. 

. There shall be a maximum of seven awards a year, 
to include public libraries of various population 
groups, and special, college, school libraries, state 
agencies, and associations. 

3. Material is to be assembled by the submitting li- 
brary or group in scrapbooks according to specifica- 
tions and sent directly to a designated library in 
the convention city a few days in advance of the 
opening of the conference. Scrapbooks shall 
include a cross-section of the library's publicity 
for the year. 

4. All scrapbooks submitted shall be exhibited at con- 
ference. When the awards are made, winning 
scrapbooks shall be so designated. 

5. The winning scrapbooks shall be kept in the Public 
Relations Office of the A.L.A. to be lent to li- 
braries or other groups. Borrowing libraries will 
pay transportation charges both ways. 


Watch for further details! 
oOo DW DH 


The Medical Library Association, at its 44th 
annual meeting in New Orleans, in May, elected 
these officers for the coming year: Mary Louise 
Marshall (Tulane University), President; Dr. 
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John F. Fulton (Yale University), Vice Presi- 
dent; Frida Pliefke (Mayo Clinic), Secretary; 
and Bertha B. Hallam (University of Oregon), 
Treasurer. 

Oo & & 

The Staff Association of the Newark Public 
Library has presented a resolution, endorsing the 
principle set forth by Beatrice Winser in her 
retirement and by Marguerite L. Gates in her 
resignation (See Wilson Library Bulletin, Septem- 
ber 1942, p. 52-53) and signed by 161 Staff 
Association members, to the Mayor, City officials, 
members of the Library Board, and others. 


eo & & 


Judging by the number of requests from smaller 
libraries for advice on technical books, there is a 
decided need for selected lists in the various 
war production fields. To meet this need, the 
Technology Department of the Detroit, Michigan, 
Public Library has just issued a 140-page guide, 
Tools of Victory for the Battle of Production. 
Attractively mimeographed, bound in effective 
red, white, and blue printed cover, this useful 
booklet is available at 50c a copy. 


eo & BH 

The first annual medal award for Catholic 
Children’s Literature in the United States will be 
made this October. The Pro Parvulis Book Club 
will award The Downey Medal at that time. The 
medal is so named to honor the memory of the 
Reverend Francis X. Downey, who founded The 
Pro Parvulis Book Club as a national book club 
for Catholic boys and girls. The design for the 
medal is now being selected and will be cast 
shortly. The medal will be awarded for “the 
finest American children’s book written in a 
Catholic literary tradition.” 


eo & & 


The instructor held up “a cylindrical object 
with a hole in the center and teeth around the 


outside.” “What is it?” That was easy. A gear. 
How is it made? Well, it is turned on a lathe, 
the teeth are made on a milling machine and the 
whole surface is finished on a grinder. And to 
exact size according to the blue-print with the aid 
of micrometers and calipers. What are these ma 
chines, how do they work? These questions and 
many like them are now an open book to forty 
professional members of the Cleveland staff: cir 
culation and reference assistants, catalogers and 
classifiers, as a result of a course recently con 
ducted here. 

The course was arranged through the Adult 
Education Division of the Board of Education and 
took the form of a general survey of the metal 
trades, including the functions of the basic ma 
chine tools, measuring instruments, foundry work, 
a little metallurgy, and blue-print reading, and 
lasted five weeks, two-and-a-half hour classes a 
week. The first and last classes were held at the 
Main Library, the rest at the Trade School. Lec- 
tures were supplemented by films, visits to shops, 
and classes. Every effort was made to relate the 
instruction to the librarians’ needs, the main pur- 
pose being to give them a background of know!- 
edge sufficient to enable them to serve the many 
new clients who are coming these days for help 
in technical fields. Already, a week after the 
course ended, enthusiastic reports are coming from 
the staff telling how much more confidence they 
have and how very favorably the public reacts to 
their increased confidence and ability to meet these 
technical questions. 

The participants paid the fee of $2 from their 
personal funds, and attendance was on the in- 
dividual’s own time in order to relieve strain on 
schedules. They regarded the activity as a con- 
tribution to the war effort. The class was under 
an expert instructor and all concerned pronounced 
it an unqualified success. It is the intention to 
repeat it again in the fall for those who could not 
attend the first course. 





CLEVELAND PuBLic LipRARY STAFF MEMBERS AT TRADE SCHOOL 
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Dr. Louis Round Wilson, authority on library 
administration, retired September first after ten 
years as Dean of the Graduate Library School of 
the University of Chicago. Dr. Wilson who 
reached the University’s retiring age of 65 during 
the past academic year, plans to return to the 
University of North Carolina, the institution with 
which he was associated for thirty-one years 
before he came to Chicago. 

The Graduate Library School, established by a 
grant of the Carnegie Corporation, and the only 
graduate school in the library field, was opened 
in 1928, but was without a head from 1929 until 
Dr. Wilson became its dean, and the program 
of the school was developed under his adminis- 
tration. The School has conducted, in addition 
to graduate education in library work, an exten- 
sive program of research. Dr. Wilson has been 
president of the Southeastern Library Associa- 
tion, of the American Library Association, and of 
the Association of American Library Schools 
1938, and “Practice of Book Selection,” 1939. 
He has also been an editor of the Library Quar- 
terly, published by the Graduate Library School. 
In his honor, the July issue of the magazine was 
a 400-page special edition. 

Carleton B. Joeckel, professor of library science, 
succeeds Dr. Wilson as Dean of the School. 

eo & DH 

October 12-18, 1942 will be the second National 
Bible Week in America, sponsored by The Lay- 
men’s National Committee, Inc., Hotel Vander- 
bilt, New York. 

Last year, the Laymen’s National Committee 
sponsored First Annual Bible Week in the belief 
that such a movement, if nution-wide and parti- 
cipated in by laymen of all faiths, would go far 
to forge national unity and quench the fires of 
prejudice and dissension, as well as lead us once 
more into the fields of thought trodden by those 
who founded our government. Its success was 
remarkable. 

Second Annual Bible Week can be made a 
magnificent affirmation of faith in the God of 
our fathers, and a fundamental factor in strength- 
ening the hearts of the millions who labor at 
home and the great host who fight at the front, 
on land, sea, and air. 


eo & &H 

“Education for Free Men” is the theme of 
American Education Week, November 8-14, 1942. 

American Education Week is a time for a 
concerted effort on the part of all school systems 
throughout the nation to help the public under- 
stand why education is more and not less im- 
portant as a result of the urgency of the war 
effort. It is a time for interpreting to the people 
what the schools are contributing to the war 
effort and the part that they must play in the 
peace that is to follow after military victory. 

The National Education Association has pre- 
pared materials to assist local school systems in 
the observance, among which are posters, leaflets, 
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stickers, manuals, plays, and other materials. 
Write to the National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., 
for complete information. 


o & BH 
Dorothy Lawton, music librarian, New York 
Public Library, announces the completion of a 
“Dance Index” permanently housed at the Music 
Library, 121 East 58th Street. The necéssary 
work entailed in the compilation of the Index 
was carried out by personnel of the Work Project 
Administration and began several years ago. 
Necessary revisions were made so that the Index 
conformed with professional library standards; 
these changes were supervised by Dr. J. Parker 
Sondheimer, Library Consultant for the Work 
Projects Administration. The main objective of 
the Index is to provide a ready reference tool 
whereby searchers can locate pertinent material 
usually obscured in publications by major topics 

normally unrelated to the dance. 


Co & BH 

To help meet the wartime demand for the 
latest technical information, a national Engineer- 
ing School Libraries Section has been organized 
as the seventh division of the Association of 
College and Reference Libraries. 

Harold Lancour, librarian of Cooper Union, 
has been elected chairman of the new Section, 
which functions as a unit of the American Li- 
brary Association. Brother Aurelian Thomas, di- 
rector of libraries at Manhattan College, is secre- 
tary. 

According to the Section’s constitution, it will 
strive “to promote library service and librarian- 
ship in engineering schools, encourage mutual 
cooperation with other organizations in the field 
of engineering education, and carry out a program 
of activities designed to advance the standards 
of library service in engineering schools.” 

As its first project, the Section is compiling 
a check-list of more than 500 copies of scientific 
periodicals received from Axis-occupied countries 
since the outbreak of the war. Complete de- 
liveries are no longer possible because of ship 
sinkings and confiscation by foreign censors. 
Therefore, photostatic and microfilm copies are 
being made of all available issues in an effort 
to build up complete sets of each journal. 

Another objective is the establishment of 
standard engineering library procedure. A news- 
sheet edited by Mr. Lancour will be circulated 
throughout the membership and a system of ex- 
changing books, periodicals, and films is being 
worked out. The Section will meet at least once 
a year at the A.L.A. conference. 

More than half of the 150 directors of accred- 
ited engineering school libraries in the United 
States have joined the new organization, which 
was approved by the ACRI at its Milwaukee 
conference on June 23. Any member of the 
ACRL affiliated with or interested in the work 
of engineering librarians is eligible. 
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{A monthly review of non-subscription publications. 
The judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson 
Company. Communications should be addressed, Louis 
Shores, Peabody School, Nashville, Tenn.} 


Reference Briefs 


HE 45th and 30th issues, respectively, of 
Jane’s Fighting Ships and Jane's All the 
World's Aircraft appeared for the first time in 
conjunction with an American publishing house. 
A “War Loss Section” in the former presents 
pictures and data on Allied and Axis ships sunk 
during the past year as well as information con- 
cerning ships under construction. In spite of the 
high price both of these publications assume 
preeminent importance in the reference budget. 
Trade and Professional Associations of the 
United States, issued by the U.S. Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, lists over 3,100 
national and interstate trade and professional asso- 
ciations and indicates for each the name, address, 
organization date, chief executive, number of 
members, activities, and data on federated groups. 
Price is seventy cents, available from the Super- 
intendent of Documents. 

World Book Company announces Recordings 
for School Use, “a catalog of appraisals” by J. 
Robert Miles, with an appendix by R. R. Lowder- 
milk. Sponsored jointly by the Recordings Divi- 
sion of the American Council on Education and 
the Evaluation of School Broadcasts, the catalog 
lists over 1,000 recordings, in length from a few 
minutes to a half hour, commercially available. 
Notes include rating, school subject to which 
related, technical specifications, content descrip- 
tion. Index and appendix on players are included. 
Price $1.24 

Librarians as well as textbook committees will 
read with interest Professor Clement's detailed 
Manual for Analyzing and Selecting Textbooks, 
issued by the Garrard Press, 119 West Park 
Avenue, Champaign, Illinois. A scoring booklet 
accompanies the volume. Price $2 


Munro Leaf's A War-Time Handbook has ele- 
mentary school library reference possibilities, be- 
cause of its many suggestions to children on what 
they can do to help the war effort. 


Correction 


Music Drrecror’s GuipeE To Musica Luirt- 
ERATURE, by Alfred S. Swan, Prentice-Hall, is 
priced at $2.25, instead of $1, as quoted in our 
May issue. 
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Reviews 


NATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN BIOG- 
RAPHY: current volume F 1939-42. N.Y. James 
T. White & Company, 1942. 548736p. $15 

Scope: 800 notable living Americans. 

Arranged: Sketches, in no order, but topical and 

current indexes. 

Because of its emphasis on current American 
war leaders, including President Roosevelt, Vice 
President Wallace, Secretaries Hull and Wickard, 
directors, administrators, and coordinators like 
Nelson, Henderson, Hillman, Knudsen, Hopkins, 
Donovan, Rockefeller, and Stettinius, volume F 
has high reference value. 


MATHEMATICS DICTIONARY, giving the mean- 
ing of the basic mathematical words and phrases, 
including an exhaustive covering of all terms 
from arithmetic through calculus and the technical! 
terms commonly used in the applications of these 
subjects. Compiled from the literature and edited 
by Glenn James, assisted by Robert C. James. 
Van Nuys, California, The Digest Press, 1942. 
259+22p. $3 


Scope: Terms in arithmetic, algebra, plane and solid 
geometry, mathematics of finance, trigonometry, 
analytic geometry, differential and integral calculus, 
plus formulas and tables. 


Arranged: Terms, alphabetical; tables and formulas 

in appendix. 

Educational emphasis indicated by the authors’ 
statement that the dictionary is for the most part 
“a reporting from modern textbooks,” recom- 
mends this reference tool to popular libraries. 


THE DICTIONARY OF PHILOSOPHY, ed. by 
Dagobert D. Runes. N.Y. Philosophical Library, 
1942. 343p. Apply (15 E. 40th St.) 


Scope: Terms in all branches and schools of phi 
losophy. 
Arranged: Alphabetically. 


Seventy-two contributors have selected the 
terms and written the definitions. Poor format 
handicaps the use of an otherwise needed and 
carefully prepared reference tool. Each defini- 
tion is initialed by the contributor. 


Wuo’'s WHO IN PHILOSOPHY: v. 1, Anglo- 
American philosophers. Dagobert D. Runes, 
editor; Lester E. Denonn, Ralph B. Winn, asso- 
ciate editors. N.Y. Philosophical Library, 1942. 
293p. Apply (15 E. 40th St.) 

Scope: Living Anglo-Americans. 

Arranged: Alphabetically. 


For each, date and place of birth, residence, 
title of dissertation, education, honors, positions, 
writings. A second volume devoted to phi- 
losophers in non-English speaking countries has 
been postponed for the duration. 
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[* This monthly department about school libraries is 
prepared for the Wilson Library Bulletin under the 
auspices of the School Libraries Section of the American 
Library Association. All school librarians are invited 
to utilize this department for the discussion of their 
problems. Inquiries, suggestions, and contributions 
should be sent to Mary M. Pike, Windham High School 
Library, Willimantic, Connecticut.] 


Book Week 


RWARD WITH BOOKS. A familiar slo- 
gan. The motto of last year’s Book Week is 
“held over” for this year’s observance, November 
15-21. Appropriate last year when the two-year- 
old turmoil of the world was still a vague dis- 
turbance which had not yet struck any lands under 
the Stars and Stripes, it is doubly appropriate 
now, when the world’s terror holds in its grip 
even the country of the vaunted “four freedoms.” 
The power of the written word to mold opinion 
and action has been recognized in the dictatorship 
countries by the banning and burning of all con- 
trary-minded materials. Their method is censor- 
ship and destruction. Ours must be increased pro- 
duction and dissemination. More and better books 
must be written and spread about among more of 
our population. School librarians, perhaps—but 
not necessarily—may do little about writing these 
books; but they can and must do much about dis- 
tributing them. Our enemies have proved the 
value of early, continued, close acquaintance with 
the doctrine of hate, power, and war. May we not 
prove the greater strength of justice, freedom, and 
mercy ? 
Let it be ‘Forward With Books,” then. For- 
ward with the tools of freedom to a better society 
than we have ever known. 


And VBC 


Why not combine with Book Week an inten- 
sified drive for the Victory Book Campaign? 
Though much has been done, much remains. The 
large daily increase in the numbers of men in our 
armed forces makes the need for books corre- 
spondingly greater. Publicizing the names of re- 
cent graduates in the service may give the added 
personal touch that may release a flood of books 
from personal libraries and living-room tables to 
your V B C barrel. 


Winter Waste? 


Has the threatened fuel shortage caused any 
change in your school schedule? If your school 
building is one of those to be closed during the 
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coldest season, are you planning any activities to 
help keep the children off the streets and out of 
the “movie” houses and less desirable gathering 
places? Can you work with the public library to 
care for some of this unprecedented spare time 
for the young people in your community? Can 
cooperation with the Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Red 
Cross, or other social agencies keep alive interest 
in clubs or reading projects? Are you, yourself, 
keeping in touch with other teaching or library 
activities during your enforced vacation? Is the 
school as a whole carrying on any of its activities 
outside its closed doors? Some librarians in the 
East who are faced with the problem of a two- 
month winter recess would like your ideas, sug- 
gestions, help. The School Library page would be 
pleased to act as a Clearing house for such mate- 
rial, if any is forthcoming. Won't you ‘pass along 
your ideas—no matter how simple they may sound 
to you—to fellow workers who may be in even 
more of a puzzlement than you? 


Miss Cutter 


With the retirement on September 1 of Annie 
S. Cutter, Director of the School Department, 
Cleveland Public Library, school librarians lose 
from their active rolls a valued and a charming 
friend. Successively a teacher, Supervisor of Grade 
School Libraries, Director of Work with Children, 
and Director of the School Department since 1920, 
Miss Cutter has been associated with schools and 
library work since the beginning of the century, 
taking time out to work in the Y.M.C.A. Library 
Service in France in the last war. Always alert to 
changing moods and methods, always sympathetic, 
and always gracious, Miss Cutter will be deeply 
missed by the entire profession. 


Government Publications 


If you have not been subscribing to School Life, 
the periodical published by the U.S. Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, at a dollar a 
year, you may not be aware of the significant 
change of its title (for the duration) to Education 
for Victory. 

The National Institute on Education and the 
War met in Washington August 28-31. The Pro- 
ceedings are to be published in the form of a 
Handbook. 

The Office of War Information publishes a 
timely Official Bulletin entitled Victory. Its re- 


(Continued on page 155) 
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The Chairman Speaks 


OUR Chairman assumes office with the usual 
feelings of trepidation, plus gratitude for 
the opportunity to serve at this time, and the hope 
that she will be able to see opportunities to im- 
prove the effectiveness of the JMRT as a whole. 


The year’s work as it is shaping up seems to be 
along three lines: 
1. As a group we have offered our services to Presi- 


dent Metcalf to serve, in any way he sees fit, the war 
effort of the A.L.A. 


2. We want to carry through to publication the Local 
Index Project. This work, begun in 1939, is in its 
final stages and when completed not only will be another 
useful professional tool, but will stand as a major 
symbol of cooperative effort on the part of the JMs. 
The Group owes a debt of gratitude to Norma Olin 
Ireland, chairman of the Project since its beginning. 


3. We plan to contact and interest 
the people who are their careers as 


to continue 
just beginning 


librarians. At this time a person's period of indoctrina- 
tion into the profession is of necessity limited and 
uncertain. It is important that we know the people 


in our group and realize the opportunities and problems 
of the profession and the professional organizations. 
Newcomers into the profession and those of us who have 
been in a bit longer can profit by exchanging ideas and 
by working together on whatever problems or projects 
present themselves. Under present conditions, with 
travel and large conventions curtailed, I am hoping that 
much interest can be awakened in local groups—both in 
those now existing and in those we hope will organize. 
A well planned combination social and professional pro- 
gtam can be very effective. 


The organization of the national group is al- 
most complete. I am very happy to present to you 
our Coordinator—Jewel Drickamer of the Cleve- 
land Public Library. Jewel is new in JMRT work, 
but has some grand plans for the year. I am ask- 
ing that we all cooperate with her in order to 
make possible the kinds of articles wanted by 
JMs as a whole. The Secretary-Treasurer, Re- 


Junior Librarians Section” 








gional Representatives, and Committee Chairmen 
will be announced soon. The retiring officers have 
pledged us their help and counsel. For this we 
are indeed grateful. Also, we are grateful once 
again to The H. W. Wilson Company for making 
these columns possible. 

As I write I find myself feeling that it would 
be much more satisfactory to talk with you. 
Please send me any ideas, suggestions, or criti- 
cisms you may have. And I hope to know a great 
many of you personally before this year is over. 


Mary HELEN JAMES, Chairman ] MRT. 


Invitation 


To all Junior Librarians (who, we hope, will 
be Junior Members )—greetings. This year we are 
to have approximately two pages, every other 
month, in which to air our views. 

I sincerely hope that some views will be aired! 
In addition to any really newsworthy items about 
what your local or regional JMRT groups are 
doing, we should like some really rousing good 
articles of a thousand words or less, on subjects 
near and dear to you. 

We Juniors have different ideas of some things 
than our older and usually wiser superiors do, 
and this is an opportunity to get our ideas out 
into the open. Write on topics about which you 
can be violently antagonistic or wildly enthusiastic, 
but send in your ideas. We hope that a good 
many Juniors, even those brand new in the library 
world, will contribute. 


Jewet DricKAMER, Coordinator 


News Notes 


Our Vice Chairman, Robert L. Gitler, is re- 
ported to be a member of the Naval Reserve. 

Our last year’s Chairman, Harry Stritman, is 
reported to be in the Army. 


LOCAL INDEXES IN AMERICAN LIBRARIES 
: By Norma Olin Ireland* 


(We regret that we cannot print here in full, this report as it was read at the A.L.A. 
meeting in Milwaukee, but from the following facts it can be realized what extensive work 


has been done by the committee. 


EGUN in 1939, “Local Indexes in American 
Libraries” reaches completion in 1942 and 
will stand as a symbol of what you, as coordinated 
younger librarians, can do. 
First of all, we have had 100 per cent coopera- 
tion of states, plus. Not only are all 48 states and 





* Junior Members are invited to contribute to this 
section. Correspondence and contributions should be 
sent to Jewel Drickamer; Coordinator, Literature Divi- 
sion, Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 

1 Chairman, Local Indexes Committee, Junior Members 
Round Table, A.L.A 
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More will be heard about the Project when it goes to press. ) 


the District of Columbia represented in our work, 
but also the Hawaiian Islands, Canada, and 
Puerto Rico. 

Approximately 950 libraries are included, not 
counting separate branches. This is an average of 
about 20 libraries per state, although of course 
the figures vary from the average. This is the 
largest number of libraries contributing to any 
union list yet published, we believe, except per- 
haps Gregory's. The states with the largest num- 
ber of contributing libraries were California, with 
90, Ohio and New York, each with 61. 
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ford, Ohio 


Executive Boarp: John 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


Jersey 


MARY HELEN JAMES 


New Officers 


CHAIRMAN: Mary Helen James, Western College, Ox- 


Vice CHAIRMAN (CHAIRMAN-ELECT): Robert L. Gitler, 
San José, California, Junior College ° 


Janet Fresch, Descriptive Cataloging Division, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
Marion Terhune, Free Public Library, Paterson, New 


CoorDINATOR: Jewel Drickamer, Literature Division, 
Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio 


Banister, T.V.A. Library, 





ROBERT L. GITLER 








Over 7,940 indexes were submitted in the proj- 
ect, an average of 5 for every library, 165 for 
every state. Or, to put it another way, enough 
indexes appeared to give at least one apiece to 
every other member of the American Library As- 
sociation! If strung end to end they might not 
reach so far in actual distance, but placed side by 
side they fill 8 filing-card boxes. 

Approximately 2,500 different subject headings 
are used, not counting cross-references. Beginning 
with Abbott Family and ending with Zoology, the 
subjects vary widely from the most popular topics 
of the day to some of the most highly specialized, 
scholarly, and technical subjects possible. The 
largest number of indexes were, of course, sub- 
mitted for such subjects as PLAys, PoETRY, SHORT 
STORIES, VOCATIONS, etc. And believe it or not, 
the most popular poet for indexing was Edgar A. 
Guest, who topped the list with 10. Other topics 
had titles such as: Agglutination, Icarians, Chemo- 
therapy. 

Timely indexes included such up-to-the-minute 
subjects as the Victory Index, U.S. Defenses, 
World War II, etc. Hundreds of individual peri- 
odicals and newspapers have been indexed by li- 
braries, as well as a great number of books and 
other local material. This field of indexing shows 
most clearly the duplication of effort, avoidance of 
which is one of the primary purposes of our work. 

Twenty-nine active Junior Member state groups 
took part in the project. Of these, 12 finished 
their reports before the June 1941 deadline set 
for state indexes. The Missouri list, the first one 
issued and the one on which the idea was largely 
based, was ready in 1939. Indiana, Colorado, and 
Pennsylvania took honors for the next three com- 
pleted, all of which appeared in 1940. Indiana 
even issued a supplement in 1941, lest theirs be 
not up-to-the-minute! Altogether, 17 different 
state groups issued separate reports, printed, 
mimeographed, or typed. They are: Colorado, 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Minnesota, Missouri, New York, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
Texas, and Washington (state). 
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In the state associations, over 100 Juniors 
served on committees, an average of 4 per com- 
mittee, though many committees had only one. 

The national committee coordinated our work 
and put the finishing touches on the picture. This 
3-year committee, appointed by the four national 
JMRT chairmen of the period, has had a total of 
ten members. These members canvassed the 19 
unorganized states, the District of Columbia, 
Hawaiian Islands, and Canada. 

The final editorial committee this year con- 
sisted of Robert’ Alvarez, Librarian of the Brock- 
ton, Massachusetts, Public Library, and Willard 
Heaps, formerly Associate Professor at Columbia 
Library School and now Ist Lieutenant in the 
U.S. Army Signal Corps, with Norma Olin Ire- 
land as editor. 

To Junior Members everywhere, may I add a 
personal “thank you” for your support in this big 
project of ours. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION 


(Continued from page 153) 


ports of changes and progress in many wartime 
activities make it useful in high school classes 
(possibly even from the sixth or seventh grade 
up) in home economics, general science, agricul- 
ture, and health as well as the more obvious cur- 
rent events and civilian defense. Victory is a 
weekly publication and may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, at 75c for 52 issues, 
25c for 18 issues, or Sc for a single copy. Please 
send a money order for payment in advance. 

From the Office of War Information may be 
obtained the free pamphlet, The Thousand Mil- 
lion, giving outlines of the military backgrounds 
of the United Nations, the text of the Atlantic 
Charter, and the Declaration by the United 
Nations. 

The Office of Emergency Management Hand- 
book, seventy-two pages of information on the 
organization and functions of various war agen- 
cies within the OEM, as of June, may be had free 
of charge from the Superintendent of Documents. 
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For County Librarians 
- By Mary Louise McDearman * 


National Institute 

HE National Institute on Education and the 

War, sponsored by the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation Wartime Commission, and held on the 
American University campus, Washington, D.C., 
August 28-31, was attended by between six and 
seven hundred chief state school officials, state 
directors of vocational education, experts in rural 
education, representatives from higher educational 
institutions, and delegates from other major na- 
tional educational associations. 

The purpose of the Institute was to enable a 
select number of educators from each state to 
learn about our total war effort direct from offi- 
cials in charge of the war agencies. Fortified with 
firsthand information, Institute representatives will, 
it is hoped, organize in the various states parallel 
sessions on the war and what education can do to 
help win it. The Proceedings will be printed so 
they may be used as a handbook at state and local 
meetings devoted to mobilizing education for the 
war. County librarians will want to attend any of 
these meetings that are held. 

The writer was fortunate in being one of the 
dozen or more librarians who attended the ses- 
sions. The part that libraries can play was brought 
out in some of the discussions and several speakers 
emphasized the need for adult education, discus- 
sion groups, and informing the public. 

It may be possible for librarians to secure the 
Proceedings from the U.S. Office of Education. 
The talks given by James M. Landis, Senator 
Elbert D. Thomas, Elmer Davis, and Leon Hen- 
derson were particularly valuable. 


Volunteers in Library Service, a fifteen-page 
pamphlet published by the Office of Civilian De- 
fense with the cooperation of the Office of 
Defense Health and Welfare Services and The 
Library Service Division, Office of Education, July 
1942, is a guide to the manner in which volun- 
teers may be used effectively to meet the needs of 
people in wartime. The manual is clear and con- 
cise and helpful for those using volunteer help at 


any time. 
Ss 8 


The Library Extension Division at its meeting 
in Milwaukee in June elected the following off- 
cers for 1942-43: Loleta Dawson Fyan, Michigan 
State Library, Lansing, president; Eleanor Sharp- 


* Librarian, Washington County Free Library, Hagers- 
town, Md. This department is nsored by the County 
and Regional Libraries Section of the A.L.A., of which 
Miss McDearman is Chairman. 
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less Stephens, Oregon State Library, Salem (State 
Agency Section), and Mary Louise McDearman, 
Washington County Free Library, Hagerstown, 
Md. (County and Regional Section); vice presi- 
dents; Muriel S. Marchant, Racine Public Library, 
Racine, Wis., executive secretary; Sarah L. Jones, 
State Department of Education, Atlanta, Ga., 
treasurer. Dorothy Randolph, Vermont Free Pub- 
lic Library Commission, Montpelier, and Ethel I 
Berry, Minneapolis Public Library, Minneapolis 
(County and Regional Section) ; H. Marjorie Beal, 
North Carolina Library Commission, Raleigh, and 
Debora R. Abramson, Louisiana Library Commis- 
sion, Baton Rouge (State Agency Section), were 
elected directors; Mildred W. Sandoe, Ohio 
State Library, Columbus, was elected an A.L.A 
Councilor. 
Ss 8 


The County and Regional Library Statistical 
Report is now in process and is being worked on 
by a Subcommittee on County Library Forms of 
the A.L.A. Committee on Statistics. The actual 
questionnaire itself has been completed, and the 
committee is working on the problem of defini- 
tions which will meet certain varying situations 


The question of tires for library trucks was on« 
of the topics discussed at Milwaukee. There seems 
to be quite a difference in the way that county 
libraries have been received by local rationing 
boards. Quite a few reported success in getting 
retreads, but others have been turned down flatly. 
The decision is entirely up to the local boards and 
it is also dependent upon the local supply. 

A resolution drafted by a Committee of the 
Library Extension Division asks A.L.A. to co- 
operate with the National Education Association 
and other book-minded groups, to negotiate with 
the Director of Price Administration to secure 
specific authority for the purchase of tires and 
retreads for the continuation of library service 
transportation. The A.L.A. Council adopted the 
resolution and is working on the matter. 

In the meantime the experiences of those who 
are serving rural communities without using a 
bookmobile will be helpful. How are books ex- 
changed at deposit stations and how often? 


The Wilson Library Bulletin will carry our 
page every other month during the coming vol- 
ume. To make this space count for the most, 
County librarians are urged to share their ideas 
and experiences by sending them to the County 
Librarians editor. 
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A. L. A. Notes 


By Lucile Deaderick 


Institute on War Issues 


HE A.L.A. Committee on Libraries and the 

War sponsored an experimental institute on 
war issues suggested by the Council statement of 
library policy as adopted in June, on September 
26-27 in Washington, D.C. 

The attendance was limited to one hundred 
and invitations were sent to public libraries in 
cities of 35,000 population and up, state agencies, 
school library supervisors, and college and uni- 
versity libraries with an enrollment of five hun- 
dred and over, in a radius of one hundred miles 
from Washington. 

Archibald MacLeish and his colleagues in the 
OWI provided the speakers. They were out- 
standing leaders who discussed national issues as 
background for intelligent servicing of materials 
by librarians. 

The local committee included Clara Wells 
Herbert, chairman (member of the A.L.A. Execu- 
tive Board and its Committee on Libraries and 
the War); Ralph M. Dunbar, Executive Board 
member; Harold L. Hamill, Committee on Li- 
braries and the War; and David C. Mearns, as 
president of the District of Columbia Library 
Association. 


State Aid for Public Library 
Development 


The papers presented at the joint meeting of 
the Library Extension Board and the Library Ex- 
tension Division on June 23 at Milwaukee have 
been reprinted from the Proceedings (A.L.A. 
Bulletin, Sept. 15). 

The papers include discussions on state aid in 
North Carolina by H. Marjorie Beal, in Michigan 
by Loleta Dawson Fyan, and in Pennsylvania by 
Alfred Decker Keator. 

The reprints, entitled State Aid for State-Wide 
Public Library Development, are available for 
limited free distribution from the Public Library 
Division, A.L.A. Headquarters, 520 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago. 


State Grants to Public Libraries 


A revised edition of earlier compilations on 
state aid for public libraries has been made by 
Julia Wright Merrill for the A.L.A. Library 
Extension Board. It is the successor to State 
Grants to Libraries and in Related Fields and 
includes also material in “State Aid Policy Ques- 
tions” (A.L.A. Bulletin, September 1936) and 
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“State Aid for Libraries” by Judson T. Jennings 
(A.L.A. Bulletin, February 1936). It is mimeo- 
graphed and may be secured from the Public 
Library Division of A.L.A. Headquarters for 75c. 


New A.L.A. Book 


The prayer of the neophyte reference librarian 
has at last been answered. On September 3 the 
A.L.A. released the first copies of Herbert S. 
Hirshberg’s Subject Guide to Reference Books. 
Although it is not claimed that this book will 
revolutionize reference work, it is felt that anyone 
who works in a reference department will make 
good use of it. Its 240 well-selected subject head- 
ings provide a key to 600 of the most-used 
reference books and makes the Guide a practical 
handbook for answering reference questions. The 
book is intended for. the less experienced worker, 
but should be useful also to the old-timer in 
providing welcome leads when the reference 
questions come thick and fast. The price is $4 
and it may be ordered from A.L.A. Headquarters. 


A.L.A. Staff Changes 


Byron C. Hopkins has been granted a leave of absence 
for the duration from his position as Editor of the 
A.L.A, Bulletin. He entered the Army in August and 
is attending the Technical Training School of the United 
States Air Forces at Miami Beach. 

Eleanor Blum, formerly Editorial Assistant in the 
Publishing Department, is now High School Librarian 
at Charleston, Illinois. 

Pauline Love, who succeeds Miss Blum as Editorial 
Assistant, is a graduate of the Kansas State Teachers 
College of Emporia, Library School. Her most recent 
experience has been on the staff of the American Medical 
Association as Editor and Reviser on Index Medicus; 
however she has had experience in high school, teachers 
college, and university libraries. 

On September first Ralph Esterquest became Sales and 
Advertising Assistant in the Publishing Department. 
Mr. Esterquest has his B.S. from Northwestern Univer- 
sity and his B.S. in L.S. and M.A. in L.S. from the 
University of Illinois Library School. Mr. Esterquest 
had several years of experience in the libraries at 
Northwestern and the University of Illinois and has for 
the past year and a half been Assistant Librarian of 
the Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton. Before 
entering library work Mr. Esterquest was an advertising 
copywriter for a Chicago agency. 

Edna V. Vanek joined the Boo&list staff as Assistant 
on August 20. She holds a B.A. from Flora Stone 
Mather College and a B.S. in L.S. from Western Reserve 
University, School of Library Science. Miss Vanek has 
worked in the Davenport and Cleveland Public Libraries. 

Early in August Dorothy J. Comins became Assistant 
for the Books for Latin America Project which has 
headquarters in the Library of Congress Annex. Miss 
Comins has an M.A. from the State University of Iowa 
and a B.A. in L.S. from the Univehsity of Michigan, 
Department of Library Science. Miss Comins has had 
experience in circulation and cataloging and has worked 
in the Flint Public Library, the State University of 
Iowa Libraries, and the Enoch Pratt Free Library. 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





HE Fourth Edition of the Standard Catalog 
for High School Libraries should be in the 


hands of the users by the end of October. The 
outstanding features of this edition are the new 
arrangement and the large increase in the listings 
of technical books. The method of selection used 
in previous editions has been followed, with 
collaborators on the Catalog voting on the titles 
known to them. In this way a good cross-section 
of opinion is obtained. 

To facilitate the use of the volume by pupils 
who consult both the Standard Catalog for High 
School Libraries and the Children’s Catalog, the 
Dictionary Catalog is now Part I and the Classi- 
fied Catalog, Part II, reversing the order in which 
they appeared in former editions. However, the 
information in these sections remains unchanged. 

The expansion of the 600 classes, as a result 
of changes in the school curriculum, has been 
chiefly in the fields of aviation, shop work, weld- 
ing, and allied subjects. Technical books are 
now 18 per cent of the Catalog instead of 14 
per cent, as before. 

Many books of fiction were reconsidered and 
a large number of new works added. A few 
out-of-print books have been retained because 
they received high votes from collaborators, but 
in general books that are no longer available have 
been dropped. 


Another feature of the Catalog which should 
continue to be a help in all classes is the source 
for pictures, found at the beginning of class 700. 
Thoroughly revised, this section should prove 
very useful for visual aids in teaching. 


In all, this new edition of the Standard Catalog 
for High School Libraries includes 3,835 books. 
The volume is continued by a Supplement, pub- 
lished in March and September, free to purchasers 
of the Catalog. 


Book Selection 


Book selection,, one of the most important of 
the activities of the school librarian, is part of 
the professional training curriculum for school 
librarians and teacher-librarians, yet up to now 
no single work has existed which is directly 
applicable to the secondary school situation. Book 
Selection for Secondary School Libraries (Willard 
S. Heaps, ready in November, price to be an- 
nounced) aims to fill this gap. The essential 
purpose of this volume is to serve as a basic 
guide in problems of selection as found in the 
average secondary school with average readers. 
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Part I of the book deals with the adolescent 
and his reading; Part II with the backgrounds of 
book selection from the standpoint of the basic 
knowledge needed by the school librarian; Part 
III with the curricular backgrounds; and Part IV 
with actual technique and practice of book selec- 
tion. Sources of current booklists in the appendix. 


Our Own Century 


Biographies of writers whose work has been 
produced entirely or in part in our own century 
form the content of Twentieth Centxry Authors, 
edited by Stanley J. Kunitz and Howard Haycraft. 
Included with the American and British authors 
are the better known Russians, Germans, French- 
men, Poles, Swedes, Finns, etc., whose writings 
have been translated into English. 

This long-awaited volume will satisfy our 
curiosity about favorite authors, give a back- 
ground of reality to world literary figures. 
Details of family life are supplemented by edu- 
cational data. We find that the two colleges 
which appear most frequently in the histories are 
Harvard and Oxford. Also, most writers are 
married and have families, the state of single 
blessedness being fairly infrequent. Because the 
preparation of Twentieth Century Authors proved 
to be such a gigantic undertaking, the book will 
not be published before November first. The 
pre-publication price is $7.50, but rising produc- 
tion costs may make this figure impossible to 
maintain, so send your order in promptly. 


Back to the Farm 


“When the war ends,” says Edward A. Norman 
of the Rural Settlement Institute, “there will be 
a tendency of the American population to migrate 
from the cities to the country. The American 
farmers thus may see their numbers augmented 
by many people of the element who formerly 
were successful in city pursuits, who have found 
those occupations no longer lucrative, and who 
realize that to be independent they must go away 
from the paved streets, where they cannot raise 
or make for themselves the necessities of life.” 

The Institute is devoted to research in the field 
of rural settlements. Members of the staff have 
compiled a bibliography entitled Cooperative 
Group Farming which we shall publish this 
month. A cooperative group farm is defined as 
“an association of a number of families who 


(Continued on page 160) 
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New A.L.A. Reference Books 
* © SUBJECT GUIDE TO REFERENCE BOOKS 


sic $ . 

am By Herbert S. Hirshberg 

[V pores is : 

a 5 The “new style road map to the reference col- 

== lection. By the device of using 240 subject 

_— ; headings of actual ready-reference value, this 
timesaving tool offers a practical approach to 
reference work. 

inn Each book is entered not once, but under every 

ry subject on which it offers information—be it First 

rs, Aid, Cost of Living, or Fraternities. Each time 

rt. a book is listed, its annotation describes its specific 

rs use in connection with the particular subject. 

h- ; ; 

3s A timesaver for the experienced reference librarian. 

A lifesaver for the beginner in reference work. 

3 A practical help for the patron who likes to find his own way. 

. Published September 1942. 260p. $4.00 

l- 

*S 

e 

€ 

@ RESOURCES OF NEW YORK CITY LIBRARIES 

F Edited by Robert B. Downs 

rl A Survey of Facilities for 

c Advanced Study and Research 

This new volume—sponsored by the A.L.A. 
Board on Resources of American Libraries— 
opens the door to the largest collection of re- 
search material available in any American city. 
Nearly 400 libraries are described—their collec- 

} tions contain 16,500,000 volumes—resources of 

; incomparable richness. Its 38-page detailed sub- 


ject index provides an invaluable key. 


For the average reference department, this volume 
will prove useful whenever faculty or general 
| readers begin asking questions about the pos- 
| sibilities of doing exhaustive research in any field 
whatsoever. 

For the research library—especially for inter- 
library loan—it is, of course, an essential tool. 


Published September 1942. 442p. $4.50 
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(Continued from page 158) 
jointly operate a large farm and its related enter- 
prises and who share the returns of their group 
effort equitably.” The bibliography is historical 





SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive our continued and careful 

. of our detailed quotations are within 
the oom Published Price. Prompt and dependable 
service. 


HE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 


Station O - Box 22 New York City 


THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, Rus- 
sian, etc. For Schools and Self 
Instruction. Wall Charts 
for Object Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 
M. D. BERLITZ 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 











Stes in Prebinding of 
Books, and Binding of Books 


and Periodicals. 


WAGENVOORD & COMPANY 


LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Complete Bindery Service 











LIBRARIANS LIBRARIANS 
SUPPLIED WANTED 
Notify us of any || Enroll with us. We 

vacancies on your 


library - staff. This have some good po- 


service free. sitions available. 
AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
Windsor, Connecticut Dept. D 


and deals with cooperative group farms from the 
earliest experiments to the cooperatives which 
have been developed recently by the Farm Security 
Administration among low-income farmers. 


Gateways to History 


In the Preface to her Gateways to American 
History (ready November first), the author, 
Helen McCracken Carpenter, describes her work 
as a help to “teachers and librarians with the 
pressing problem of reading materials for slow- 
learning adolescents.” The study attacks the 
problem from three angles: (1) it provides 
criteria to guide the teacher and librarian in 
judging the suitability of books for slow learners; 
(2) it recoramends and analyses more than two 
hundred books of historical fiction and biography, 
and other informational literature which have 
been used successfully with slow learners; and 
(3) it indicates for writers and publishers points 
at which the need for materials is greatest. 

Although directed mainly toward the junior 
high school, senior high school teachers and 
librarians will find the book useful, since the 
curriculum content and reading abilities of slow 
learners overlap greatly at these levels. It should 
be helpful to English teachers also. 

Over 6,000 volumes were examined in the 
selection of the more than two hundred books 
recommended. All those listed have been tried 
out successfully with slow learners in metropoli- 
tan, urban, and rural schools. For the structural 
analysis of the titles chosen the Lorge formula 
was used. Each book is analysed for content, 
range of appeal, and technical difficulties. A 
list of selected references appended provides 
teachers with reliable sources on the reading 
problems of slow-learning pupils. 

This book represents intensive study for a 
number of years, concentrated on the implications 
in the characteristics of slow learners for the 
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selection of reading materials in American _his- 
tory. It is based on the experiences of the author 
and others in teaching slow-learning pupils, as 
well as on the latest findings of educational 
research. 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in this issue 


Carpenter, Helen McCracken. GATEWAYS 
TO AMERICAN History. Ready late 
October 

Heaps, Willard A. Book SELECTION FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOL LIBRARIES. In 


make-up 
Kunitz, S. J. & Haycraft, Howard, eds. 
TWENTIETH CENTURY AUTHORS. 


Ready in November. $7.50 

Magriel, Paul D. BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
DANCING. $4.75 4th Supplement 
Cumulated. 1936-1940. 104p. $1.85 

Rural Settlement Institute. COOPERATIVE 
Group FARMING. Ready middle of 
_ October 

STANDARD CATALOG FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES. 4th rev. ed. Ready late 
October. On the service basis 














Gossip 


Paul D. Magriel, whose Bibliography of Danc- 
ing has been described as ‘‘an invaluable contribu- 
tion’’ to the serious study of the dance, has had 
a twofold change in his life—he has entered the 
Army and also the state of matrimony. 


Time Out 


A recent inquiry received for “Outline of 
Classuffocation” gave pause in a busy hour—time 
out to wonder if the typewriter slipped or 
whether this canny librarian, tongue in cheek, 
might not also ask if some of the recent war 
novels should be classified as “Friction.” 


CALENDAR OF CUMULATIONS 


Recently Published 


Art InpEx. October 1941-September 1942, annual 
bound volume. 

CATHOLIC PERIODICAL INDEX. January 1941-June 1942, 
18-months bound cumulation. 

CHILDREN’S CATALOG. First Annual Supplement to 
6th Edition. 

FICTION CATALOG. Rev. ed. 

In Preparation 


HicH ScHOOL CATALOG. New ed., 4th rev. Ready 
late October. 

Watch this space each month for latest infor- 
mation about cumulated volumes, supplements, 
and schedules of publication of Wilson indexes 
and catalogs. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 


in Schools, Colleges 





RIDER BOOKS 
Are Training Americans 


iu fade 


U.S. Signal Corps 
U.S. Navy and | 
U.S. Coast Guard 


Rider Radio Books are playing a bia 
part in the preparation of Radio men 
for the armed forces and industrv. 
Accepted by professional radio men 
as the authoritative books on their 
subjects, they are also used as texts 
in such institutions as University of 
Penna., Purdue, Schools of the U.S. 
Signal Corps, Navy and Coast Guard. 
The Country needs more Radio men— 
Let Rider Books help you in your job 
of satisfying this need. 


THE CATHODE RAY TUBE AT WORK 
Accepted authority on subject....338 pp.—$3.00 


FREQUENCY MODULATION 
Gives principles of FM radio....138 pp.—$!.50 


SERVICING BY SIGNAL TRACING 
Explains most basic method of radio main- 


tenance 

English ed. 360 pp.—$3.00 Sepateh ed. 

nid. éd op acedudoohalaenebes «hhal pp.—$3.50 
THE METER AT WORK 

An elementary text on meters....152 pp.—$!.50 
THE OSCILLATOR AT WORK 

How to use, test and repair...... 243 pp.—$2.00 
VACUUM TUBE VOLTMETERS 

Theoretical and practical........ 179 pp.—$2.00 


AUTOMATIC FREQUENCY CONTROL SYSTEMS 
—also automatic tuning systems 143 pp.—$!.25 


AN-HOUR-A-DAY-WITH-RIDER SERIES 
Provide foundation for advanced study on 
“Alternating Currents in Radio Receivers,”’ on 
“Resonance & Alignment,’ on “‘Automatic Vol- 
ume Control,”’ on “D-C Voltage Distribution.” 
Ce or ee —90c each. 


ALSO RIDER MANUALS—NOW IN XIII VOL- 
UMES 


Reference books giving circuit diagrams and 
data on Radio Receivers—used by professional 


radio servicemen in all parts of the world. 
Send Today for New Catalog 


JOHN F. RIDER Publisher, inc. 


404 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
Export Division: Rocke - international Elec. Corp. 
100 Varick St.,N.Y.C.- Cable: ARLAB 
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ANNUAL EDITION NOW READY 


UNIVERSITY 
DEBATERS' 
ANNUAL: 
1941-1942 


Verbatim accounts of ten of the 
outstanding intercollegiate debates, 
discussions, symposiums, etc. of the 
preceding academic year. Briefs 
and Bibliographies included. 


CONTENTS: VOLUME XXVIII 


Federal Incorporation of La- 
bor Unions (Debate) 

A League of Nations (Debate) 

Military Training (Debate) 


Failure of Colleges to Meet 
Student Needs (Symposium) 


A Federation of Democracies 
Based on the  Churchill- 
Roosevelt Principles (Panel 
Discussion) 


A Federal Sales Tax (Debate) 


Compulsory Saving (Prize de- 
bate) 


Post-War Reconstruction (Dis- 
cussion) 


Western Hemisphere Solidarity 
(Debate) 


Freedom of Speech in Time of 
National Emergency (Sym- 
posium) 


Phelps 459p. . $2.25 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 


950 University Avenue 
New York City 
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Something 
New.... 


has been added to the 


CATALOG OF 
REPRINTS IN 
SERIES, 1941 


It’s to be found in the Supplement to 
the main volume and consists of all 
JUVENILES available in twenty- 
nine of the best known reprint series. 


To Recapitulate: 

The Main Volume lists more than 8,000 
reprints available as of November, 194] 
in 63 standard series, in one alphabet 
with both author and titles entries and 
complete buying information. 


The Supplement brings this material up 
to date, lists new titles, out of print titles, 
and adds reprints available in 29 Juvenile 
series. 


The function of the Catalog is to save 
time and money for subscribers by bring- 
ing together in one place, essential buying 
material exceedingly difficult to locate 
elsewhere. 


Hundreds find that this semi-annual serv- 

ice repays its cost many times. The sub- 

scription price is $3.50 which includes the 

Supplement and the forthcoming 
ain Volume in the Fall. 


New subscribers will receive the above 
PLUS the current Main Volume (1941!) 
. while the supply lasts. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue 
New York City 
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Readers’ Choice of Best Books 


Readers’ Choice of Best Books is a selected list of the more popular books likely to be in- 
cluded in the annual supplements to the Standard Catalog for Public Libraries, Standard Catalog 
for High School Libraries, and Children’s Catalog. All selections are made with the aid of recog- 
nized authorities and readers’ advisors. ° 


Sets of printed catalog cards may be ordered from The H. W. Wilson Company for all books 
in Readers’ Choice. 


Readers’ Choice of Best Books is reprinted monthly, except July and August, with illustrated 
covers and a page of literary notes, and sold to libraries for distribution. When ordered for monthly 
delivery from the beginning date of the order to the close of the season with the June issue, the 
prices are:—100 copies, $1 per month; 50 copies, 60c per month; 25 copies, 35¢ per month; 
10 copies, 15¢ per month; a sample copy free. Send all orders to The H. W. Wilson Company, 
950 University Avenue, New York City. 





FICTION SILONE, IGNAZIO, 1900- 
The seed beneath the snow; tr. from the 
HoparT, Mrs ALIcE TisDALE (NOURSE) Italian by Frances Frenaye. Harper 
1882- 1942 360p $2.75 
The cup and the sword. Bobbs 1942 A sequel to “Bread and wine.” Pietro 


400p $2.75 


A story of the California grape and wine 
industries from the 1920's to the beginning 
of the Second World war. The Rambeau 
family and their vineyards provide the 
chief interest 

“It would be idle to claim that this is the 
finest novel that could be written about the 
wine industry. But .. . slight flaws hardly 
touch the book’s sound excellence, in interest 
and in worth. It is not a few youthful emo- 
tions, but the whole fascinating entity of 
wine-making and marketing, which has pos- 
sessed Mrs. Hobart’s mind and imagination, 
and which takes life through her study and 
skill.” N.Y. Times 


Spina, younger son of a prominent family 
of southern Italy, who has long been in 
open rebellion against the Fascist govern- 
ment is forced to flee from home and seek 
refuge in the hills 

“The book’s beauty lies in Silone’s extra- 
ordinary fellow-feeling for the Italian peas- 
ant, the true hero of the story. He skirts 
sentimentality but, saved by his humor and 
a kind of bitter good sense that is itself 
peasantlike, never falls into it.” New Yorker 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


BELLOC, HILAIRE, 1870- 
Elizabeth: creature of circumstance. Har- 
per 1942 258p illus $2.75 


A portrait of both the woman and the 
queen, with an analysis of the sixteenth 


ORMSBEE, DAVID, PSEUD. 
Sound of an American; a novel. Dutton 
1942 319p $2.50 


A love story set against the background century in terms of its most important 
of the terrors and horrors of the Second figure 
World war Published in England under title: Eliza- 


bethan commentary 
SEGHERS, FRAU ANNA, 1900- 


Seventh cross; tr. from the German by 
J. A. Galston. Little 1942 338p $2.50 


The tense story of a few days in the 


BOWEN, ELIZABETH, 1899- 
Bowen's court. Knopf 1942 458p illus 
map $3.50 








life of George Heisler, the last of seven 
men who escaped from a Nazi concentra- 
tion camp—the hour-by-hour emotions of 
a hunted man who must avoid the friends 
who would like to help him 


READERS' CHOICE 


“The story of the Bowen ancestral home 
in Ireland during the past two hundred 
years is not only the story of a family and 
a house, but also of the country.” Hunt- 
ting 
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AMERICAN SCENE 


ByrD, SAM, 1908- 
Small town south. Houghton 1942 237p 


BOWEN, ELIZABETH—Continued 


“The sober charm of the book is in 
its family portraits, many of which have 
been worked up from scant evidence but 





with a warmth and insight that suggest 
extraordinary imaginative virtuosity. A fine 
piece of writing.” New Yorker 


GAUVREAU, EMILE HENRY, 1891- 
Billy Mitchell; founder of our air force 


and prophet without honor,-by Emile 
Gauvreau and Lester Cohen. Dutton 
1942 303p front map $2.50 


The career of the commander of the 
American air force in World war I. He 
was courtmartialed because he did not hesi- 
tate to speak out about the complacency he 
saw governing the development of American 
air power or to advocate his revolutionary 
and prophetic ideas 


Hays, ARTHUR GARFIELD, 1881- 
City lawyer; the autobiography of a law 


practice. Simon & Schuster 1942 482p 
illus $3 


“This is more the biography of a law 
practice than of its practitioner. If, how- 
ever, I am to tell of my practice of the 
law, some story of my background and life 
seems necessary.” Foreword 

Some famous trials described are the 
Wendel will case, the Reichstag fire trial 
and cases involving suicide, fraud, etc. 

“That Mr. Hays has written a deep or 
philosophical book no one would pretend. 
Yet there such a ring of true, wholesome, 
sound American liberalism all through it 
that one must recommend it wholeheartedly 
for widespread perusal.” New Republic 


Lupwic, EMIL, 1881- 


Stalin. 


Putnam 1942 248p front $2.50 


“Translated by Mrs Erna McArthur” 

A sympathetic interpretation of the man. 
The author sketches his childhood of priva- 
tion, his early revolutionary activities, his 
rise to power under Lenin and, finally, his 
accession to power 

Appeared serially in “Liberty” 


VAN LOON, HENDRIK WILLEM, 1882- 


Van Loon’s Lives... 


written and illus. 
by H. W. van Loon. Simon & Schus- 
ter 1942 xxii, 886p illus $3.95 


“Being a true and faithful account of a 
number of highly interesting meetings with 
certain historical personages, from Con- 
fucius and Plato to Voltaire and Thomas 
Jefferson, about whom we had always felt a 
great deal of curiosity and who came to 
us as our dinner guests in a bygone year.” 
Subtitle 

Chatty stories of the lives, backgrounds 
and achievements of 44 men and women 


$2.75 

“A Life-in-America prize book” 

The author decided to visit the two 
towns he knew in his childhood, one in 
North Carolina, the other the ghost of a 
Florida boom town. He writes of the 
people he found there, those that have 
changed and those that have stayed the 
same 

“Never was a writer further removed 
from the academic than Sam Byrd, but his 
book is a social document, nevertheless. 
Here is what happens when the economic 
system jams. Here is the beginning of the 
story that Steinbeck continued in ‘Grapes 
of Wrath.’ But the picture is not one of 
unrelieved gloom; even in the Florida sec- 
tion there are high lights. . . The heart 
of the book, though, is the fact that for 
all his keen perception and his resolute 
determination to tell the truth as he saw 
it, the author is emotionally committed to 


these people. They are his people and 
he loves them.” Books (N.Y. Herald 
Tribune) 


ROBERTSON, BEN, 1905- 
Red hills and cotton; an upcountry mem- 


ory. Knopf 1942 296p $2.50 


The life, customs, history, economics, 
politics, psychology, and religion of the 
author's family. Goes back to eighteenth- 
century settlement of Twelve Mile Valley, 
thru Civil war and reconstruction, the first 
World war and depression, to the intro- 
duction of industrial life 

“Aside from _ personalities, the book 
touches on many subjects, and whether it 
is gardens or food or politics or the Con- 
federacy, on all of which the family had 
violent ideas, the subject points up and 
becomes interesting. It is hard to analyze 
exactly the book’s charm. It is very well 
written. It is set down with style and 
with humor. . . It is a wise and amusing 
book and as American as hoe-cake.”” Books 
(N.Y. Herald Tribune) 


ASPECTS OF THE WAR 


CuFF, SAMUEL HoRATIO, 1901- 
Face of the war 1931-1942; with maps 


by James McNaughton and Robert 
Bright. Messner 1942 290p maps $3 


An “illustrated explanation of the prog- 
ress of aggression, 1931-1942, and a key 
to the strategy of World War Il. Its 
60,000 words of text and the many maps— 
over 100—constitute a condensed, visual 
history of the events and world reactions 
leading up to ;1942,” Huntting 


READERS' CHOICE 
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“For those who can assimilate the sheer 


Kraus, RENE, 1902- 
information ,this book, contains, regardless 


Europe in revolt. Macmillan 1942 563p 


rea oO 


—aSeewew SS TFS 


$3.50 

The author “recounts the gruesome story 
on all fronts—economic, religious, agri- 
cultural, intellectual, industrial, racial; he 
tells too, nation by nation, of revolt—sabo- 
tage, guerilla warfare, psychological war- 
fare.” Kirkus 


MowRER, EDGAR ANSEL, 1892- 
Global war; an atlas of world strategy, 


by E. A. Mowrer and Marthe Rajch- 
man; with an introduction by Frank 
Knox. Morrow 1942 128p maps $1 

A book of maps “each accompanied by 
a page of simple, concise, explanatory text, 
presenting graphically the various areas of 
the globe which are . . . or are likely to 
become, theatres of war, due to their stra- 
tegic importance.” Huntting 

Mowrer's text is sprightly, accurate, and 
suggestive. It. displays full awareness of the 
revolution in modern warfare. . . Miss 
Rajchman’s maps are clear and to the point, 
though occasionally overcrowded with names 
and abbreviations. . . The Mowrer-Rajchman 
atlas is a significant contribution to the lit- 
erature of Geopolitik in the best sense of 
the term. It deserves wide attention, for it 
supplies Americans with the means of ac- 
quiring, pleasantly and painlessly, that which 
they will need for victory: knowledge of the 
geographical facts of the world their leaders 
have set out to save.” Sat. rev. of lit. 


of the author's opinions, ‘Men of Chaos’ is 
most profitable reading. Here are the Nazis 
in all their efficient lunacy.” Books (N.Y. 
Herald Tribune) 


SMITH, Howarp K. 
Last train from Berlin. Knopf 1942 


359p $2.75 

This “study of the state of the Nazi 
home-front, as a result of the Russo-German 
war, deals, in particular, with conditions 
in the winter of 1941-1942, and the na- 
tion’s attitude toward the Nazi party and 
Hitler.” Huntting 

“ “Last Train From Berlin’ makes it clear 
what it was like to live in Germany and 
what the life did to people. . . It was a 
ghastly strain, and it is almost impossible to 
understand it unless you have experienced it 
yourself. Mr. Smith comes as close to re- 
creating the experience as any one has done.” 
Books (N.Y. Herald Tribune) 


THE HOME BATTLE LINE 


Davis, FORREST, 1893- 
How war came; an American white 


paper; from the fall of France to 
Pearl Harbor, by Forrest Davis and E. 
K. Lindley. Simon & Schuster 1942 
342p $2.50 

The inside story of American foreign 
policy from the fall of France to the at- 


Torres, HENRY, 1891- 
Campaign of treachery; a dramatic re- 

view and a brilliant analysis of fifth GRAHAM, FREDERICK P. 
column warfare in Europe. Dodd 1942 He’s in the air corps now, by F. P. 


tack on Pearl Harbor 


256p $3 


A personal account of the intrigue and 
corruption that led to the fall of France. 
Shows the methods of Axis penetration and 
warns the United States and all democracies 


Graham and H. W. Kulick. McBride 
1942 218p illus $2.50 

A “record of the nine months of ex- 
tensive and rigorous training which every 
pilot undergoes. From the candidate's strict 





physical examination, through the trainee’s 
complex course in flying, navigation, gun- 
nery and bombing . . . each phase illus- 
trated by action photographs taken at the 
various training points.” Huntting 


HotMEs, Harry NICHOLLS, 1879- 

Strategic materials and national strength. 

Macmillan 1942 106p illus $1.75 
A “statement of ;the, effect of war on 
our production and our supplies of raw 
GERMANY materials. Includes metals, rubber, petro- 
leum products, food and clothing, and 
household articles; also lists supplies of 
which we have abundance.” Library journal 


to “meditate on the weaknesses to which 
France succumbed and to guard themselves 
from falling into her errors” 

“ “Campaign of Treachery’ is packed with 
detailed facts massed with the care of an 
able lawyer preparing a brief for an all- 
important case. . . They are presented in 
the manner of a sincerely wrathful prose- 
cutor.” Books (N.Y. Herald Tribune) 


RAUSCHNING, HERMANN, 1887- 
Men of chaos. Putnam 1942 341p $3 
A cross-section of Germany in the years Low, ARCHIBALD MONTGOMERY, 1888- 
just preceding the Nazi domination and Submarine at war; with a foreword by 


from 1933 to the outbreak of the war. . 

The author gives characterizations of such Ww. V. Pratt. Sheridan 1942 305p 
Nazi leaders as Goering, Himmler, Goeb- illus $3 : 

bels, Darre, Rosenberg, Thyssen, Schacht, Partial contents: Beginnings of the sub- 
von Papen, von Brauchitsch, etc. marine; Robert Fulton’s submarines; Amer- 
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ican Civil war and after; Submarines of 
to-day; Submarines in the first World war; 
Submarines in the present war; Anti-sub- 
marine measures; Is the submarine fair; The 
future 


Waltt, ALDEN H. 
Gas warfare; the chemical weapon, its 


use, and protection against it. Duell 
1942 327p illus $2.75 

Contents: Poison gases, smokes, and in- 
cendiaries; Chemical weapons and their use 
in battle; Protection and first aid 

Reference and training chart on lining- 
papers ? 

This book “deserves respect as a bril- 
liantly organized estimate of the nature of 
gas warfare—an authoritative, hard-hitting 
treatise which will make ordinary lay reader 
shudder and delight the heart of the military 
scientist. The whole complex subject is care- 
fully covered. . . The book . . . can be read 
with interest and profit by anyone.” Sat. rev. 
of lit. 


Woopsury, Davin OaKEs, 1896- 
What the citizen should know about 


submarine warfare; drawings by L. H. 
Ruyl; diagrams by the author. Norton 
1942 231p illus $2.50 


Partial contents: Submarine emerges from 
history; Modern undersea machine; Sub- 
marine’s crew and how it functions; Battle 
of the Atlantic; American subs in action; 
Bibliography 

The author “without becoming technically 
difficult, conveys to the reader an adequate 
picture of the workings of an up-to-date 
undersea craft. . . Necessarily only the high 
lights of actual combat are given, for the 
full story would fill many volumes. None 
the less the author, who served in the Navy 
during World War I and is now connected 
with Navy Public Relations, tells what is 
needful in a book which should be widely 
read.” Books (N.Y. Herald Tribune) 


PARENTS AND CHILDREN 


Drxon, CLARICE MADELEINE 
Keep them human; the young child at 
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home, Day 1942 156p $1.50 


“Advice on play and work, on routine, 
discipline, coéperation in family life, and 
matters in general designed to keep the 
youngsters ‘unthwarted human beings’ de- 
spite the abnormality of the time.” Book- 
of-the-month club news 


“Sh eukure p, 
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GODWIN, ELISABETH 
Life with baby; a manual in photographs ; 


with a foreword by J. T. Howell; 
photography by Lawrence Madison; 
directed and comp. by M. F. Martin. 
Duell 1942 94p illus $2 

This book sets forth, with the assistance 
of forty full-page photographs, the answer 
to the multitude of problems which con- 
front the new mother 

Size 7 x 9 inches 


RUSSIA 


KOURNAKOFF, SERGEI NICHOLAS, 1892- 
Russia's fighting forces. Duell 1942 


258p maps $2.50 

“A detailed history of Russia’s military 
record, from the early days and the defeat 
of the Swedes, on through the World War, 
the Revolution, the Finnish War to the :sec- 
ond World war,” Kirkus 


POLIAKOV, ALEKSANDR 
Russians don’t surrender; tr. from the 


Russian by Norbert Guterman and with 
an introduction by Pierre Van Paassen; 
illus. with photographs. Dutton 1942 
191p illus $2.50 


A first-hand account of the warfare waged 
by the Russian guerilla fighters. Particularly 
it is the story of the unit to which Poliakov 
was attached as battalion commissar in action 
behind the enemy lines 


“Poliakov does not mention the history or 
tradition of Russia’s fighting forces. It is not 
necessary. He recounts only what he saw, 
and what he and his comrades did. It is an 
incredible story told in such a matter-of-fact 
manner that I frequently found myself under 
the impression I was reading a fairy tale.” 
Nation 


WHITE, MARGARET BOURKE, 1905- 
Shooting the Russian war; written and 


photographed by Margaret Bourke- 
White. Simon & Schuster 1942 298p 
illus $2.75 


The story of the author's assignment in 
photographing Russia at war. A _ personal 
account, with emphasis on the men and 
women she talked to and photographed. The 
book includes 60,000 words of text, about 
25,000 words of captions and about 100 
photographs 

“This is not a deep book. It was not in- 
tended to be deep. It is a pleasant, good- 
humored, friendly story of a trip to Russia, 
and no reader will fail to enjoy it. The pho- 
tographers will love Miss Bourke-White for 
the appendix in which she gives details on 
the book’s magnificent photographs.” Sat. 
rev. of lit. 
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Oil, blood and sand. Appleton-Century The raft. Holt 1942 205p illus $2.50 


1942 300p $2.50 


“A general survey of the present ,1942; 
Middle Eastern situation. Discusses eco- 
nomic and political reasons for vital interest 
of both Axis and Allied nations in the 
Middle Eastern countries and brings the 
reader up to date on political conditions and 
methods, and degree, of Axis infiltration. 
(Bibliography, Library journal 

“Apart from the facts for the uninformed 
which Mr. Baker has brought together in 
this volume it has a timely interest in that 
it helps to understand the interrelation be- 
tween events which to most Americans seem 
like isolated campaigns.” Books (N.Y. 
Herald Tribune) 


DAVIES, RAYMOND ARTHUR, 1908- 

Soviet Asia; democracy’s first line of de- 
fense, by R. A, Davies and A. J. 
Steiger. Dial press 1942 384p maps 
$3 


Partial contents: Toward a Pacific part- 
nership; Cradle of a new world; The Urals 
—inner defense bastion; Seaway across the 
top of the world; Siberia in world affairs; 
Soviet Asia’s military strength; Soviet Asia 
tomorrow; Bibliography 


DuFFETT, W. E. 

India today; the background of Indiz. 
nationalism ;by, W. E. Duffett, A. R. 
Hicks ,and, G. R. Parkin. Day 1942 
173p map $1.75 


Contents: Population and social -struc- 
ture; Economic structure; Constitution and 
government; India’s external relations; Po- 
litical groups; Nationalist movement in 
India; Prelude to conflict, 1939; Indian 
politics in the present war; Indian political 
leaders; Further reading 


MARSMAN, JAN HENRIK, 1892- 
I escaped from Hong Kong. Reynal 
1942 249p front $2.50 


When the Japanese struck at Pearl Har- 
bor the author was in Hong Kong, and so 
was an eye-witness of the wanton horrors of 
the siege and capture of that city. His ac- 
count covers his experiences in Hong Kong, 
his escape, and his slow progress back to the 
United States, a period of nearly months 

“Marsman’s story . . . does not make 
pleasant reading. It is a tale of cold-blooded 
murder of Chinese, Hindus, and Britons by 
the Japanese soldiery. . . But the book is 
more than a book-length atrocity tale. It is 
a portrait of the Japanese army in action.” 
Sat. rev. of lit. 


OF BEST BOOKS 


Experiences of three navy flyers, H. F. 
Dixon, Tony Pastula, and Gene Aldrich, 
who spent 34 days on a rubber raft, as told 
by Dixon to the author 


“It's a great story. On the whole, it is a 
pleasant story, though naturally, it has its 
grisly moments. Vice-President Wallace put 
it neatly and accurately when he remarked 
during his ‘Free World Victory Speech’ that 
it is ‘the story which Americans will be tell- 
ing their children for generations to illustrate 
man’s ability to master any fate.’”’ Christian 
science monitor 

“No doubt the authors, like most travelers 
in the Soviet Union, did not always enjoy 
the fullest opportunities for firsthand obser- 
vation. They have made the best of the ma- 
terial which they did obtain; and with the 
aid of compilations from other sources have 
composed a readable and informative book 
on a little known part of the world.” N.Y. 
Times 


WHITE, WILLIAM LINDSAY, 1900- 
They were expendable. Harcourt 1942 


209p $2 

“This story was told me . . . by four 
young officers of MTB Squadron 3, who 
were all that was left of the squadron which 
proudly sailed for the Philippines in the 
summer of 1941). . .. When I had finished 
that I had not just the adventure story of a 
single squadron, but in the background the 
whole tragic panorama of the Philippine 
campaign.” Foreword 

The author “has chosen to set his story 
down as a simple narrative, out of the 
mouths of the different fellows, one chipping 
in to amend the other, and it flows along 
without a halt, without a lapse of interest 
anywhere. . . Mr. White has done a really 
extraordinary job in writing this book; it 
will stand up in the ranks of literature for 
a long time.”” Books (N.Y. Herald Tribune) 


INTERMEDIATES 


BriER, HOWARD M. 1903- 
Sky freighter; a story of bush pilots who 


fly freight to the radium mines of 
Arctic Canada; illus, by Willard Rosen- 
quist. Random house 1942 277p illus 
map $2 

A story of the adventures of Barry Martin 
who acted as the pilot of planes that carried 
freight to radium mines of the Arctic 
regions. This book carries on the adven- 
tures begun in the author's “Skycruiser’’ 
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LEEMING, JOSEPH, 1897- 
Fun with wood; illus. by C. E. Pont. 


How to whittle & carve wood to make 
useful & decorative articles, toys, 
puzzles, and unusual figures. Stokes 
1942 111p illus $2.25 

Contents: Whittling; Whittled toys and 
games; Useful gifts; Whittled animal and 
human figures; Puzzles; Chains and inter- 
locked rings; Caged balls and related figures ; 
Whittled fan figures; Jointed figures; Wood 
carving; Imcised carving; Chase carving; 
Level surface carving; Carving modeled in 
relief; Bibliography 


PORTER, Mrs ELLA BLOWDEN (WILLIAMS) 


1902- 


Sandra Kendall of the 4-H; the career 


story of a young home demonstration 
agent. Dodd 1942 271p (Dodd, Mead 
career bks) $2 

“Just out of state Agricultural College in 
Carson, having specialized in home eco- 
nomics, Sandra is given the tough assign- 
ment of Home Demonstration Agent con- 
nected with the 4H clubs in Tupper County, 
Iowa.” Kirkus 


TUNIS, JOHN. ROBERTS, 1889- 
All-American; illus. by Hans Walleen. 


Harcourt 1942 245p illus $2 

A football story which revolves around 
two schools, a private school and a public 
school, and around two teams, and the per- 
sonalities of two boy leaders 


FOR THE GRADES 


COBLENTZ, Mrs CATHERINE (CATE) 
Falcon of Eric the Red; illus. by H. C. 


Pitz. Longmans 1942 211p illus $2.25 

Jon, a young boy of unknown parentage, 
is brought up and taught by Olaf, a great 
story-teller and falcon trainer. His particu- 
lar job is to care for a superb white gyr- 
falcon and King Eric bestows the falcon 
upon her natural master 


CROWNFIELD, GERTRUDE, 1867- 
Proud lady; illus. by Agnes Lehman. 
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Lippincott 1942 256p illus $2 

A story of Astrid, a sixteen-year-old girl, 
who lived in Newcastle, Delaware about 
1650 


JOHNSON, SIDDIE JOE 
New town in Texas; illus. by Margaret 


Ayer. Longmans 1942 301p illus $2.25 


After the Civil war, a very large family 
moves down through Indian Territory across 
the Red River in to Texas in search of better 
opportunities. The father opens a store in 
a rambling, gambling settlement which later 
becomes Denison City. The greatest regret 
of the young heroine is that she has been 
born too late for adventure with Indians, 
though there are still plenty around 


KALAB, THERESA 
Watching for Winkie; story and pictures 


by Theresa Kalab. 
unp illus $1.75 
“Winkie was an untried pigeon who was 
put in the R.A.F. plane with young Tommy's 
father. Due to his unerring homing instinct, 


rescuers were sent out when the plane was 
shot down in the North Sea.” Kirkus 


Quarto volume 


Longmans 1942 


KIssIN, RITA 
Zic-Zac, the crocodile bird; a good 


neighbor story from the Nile; pictured 
by C. E. Bracker. Messner 1942 unp 
illus $2 

Story of the strange companionship be- 
tween a big crocodile and a small crocodile 
bird on the River Nile and how each in 
stinctively helps the other 

Quarto volume 


L’HOMMEDIEU, Mrs DoroTHy KEASBEY 
Tinker, the little fox terrier; illus. by 


Marguerite Kirmse. Lippincott 1942 


61p illus $1.75 

The story of a little fox terrier whose 
habit of chasing other animals and birds 
gets him into trouble 


PEET, CREIGHTON, 1899- 
All about broadcasting ,photographs by 


the author. Knopf 1942 66p illus 


$1.75 


The principles and technique of radio 
broadcasting simply and clearly explained 
for children 9 to 14 
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| Jane’s, FIGHTING SHIPS: 1941 
re | Edited by Francis E. McMurtrie, AJ.N.A. 
14 | 
| The acknowledged world authority on all-the navies 
ie of ‘the’ world; the only. complete; and authentic 1 
ry encyclopedia with accufate data to January 19423 
act more than 3,000 photographs: and scale drawings. 
~ i $19 
| | 
od Jane’s ALL THE WORLD'S | 


“ | AIRCRAFT: 1 


np 
be ; Compiled and edited by 
il C. G. Grey and Leonard Bridgman 


The most comprehensive: and authoritative récord 

of aeronautical progress; not only for, all Flying 
Services, but ‘for Civilian. Aviation’ also, of all 
countries; during 1941. More than) 3,000 photo- 
by graphs and scale drawings, $19 


| MERCHANT. SHIPS: 1941 


Compiled and edited by 
EB. C. Talbot-Booth, R.N.V.R. 


by 

4 : 

va ; Detailed data on the merchant ships of /commtries 
the world ovér: dimensions, tonnage, machinery, 

lio ) fuel capacity, age, builders, cargo, complement and 

ed special! features ; 150 photographs, 2,400°drawings. 


| New Section; lists War losses]: $19 
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Books in all their variety offer the 


means whereby civilization may 


be carried triumphantly forward. 
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